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Personal pen points 
Of all the points of excellence in steel pens, 
ease of writing is the mostimportant. This can 


be had only by getting a pen which meets your 
own personal requirements in writing. 


Realizing the importance of this personal fac- 
tor, the Spencerian Pen Company make pens for 
évery individual style of writing. They call them 
the Spencerian Persona/ Steel Pens. 


Also realizing the need for expert advice in 
merchandising their pens, they have for some 
years been looking to Advertising Headquarters 
to guide them in the way of publicity. The re- 
sults of our association have been most gratify- 
ing, both to them and to us. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CLEVELAND 
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against their 1919 wheat crop: 
ber. OF 1919 ESTIMATED WHEAT 


1,000,000 autos 
@ $1800 each 
500,000 pianos 


500,000 phonographs 
@ $200 each 
350,000 tractors 
@ $1500 each 


secondary crops besides a colossal income from daif 
cows and livestock. 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS reach o 
1,000,000 leading farm homes and will produce f 
advertisers increased results in proportion to t 
increased incomes of their readers. 


The Standard Farm Pape 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 
Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 


The Michigan Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1843 Betablished 188 6 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1841 Memphis, Dallas 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1880 Established 1817 
The Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press 
Betablished 1881 Established 1870 
Hoard’s Dairyman The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1870 Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1848 Betablighed 1895 
Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 
All Standard Farm 
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The Biggest Thing in Business: 


en 


joyees and Customers Are Strangely Alike—They Work or Trade 
Where They Are Best Treated 


Based on an Authorized Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Julius Rosenwald 
President of Sears Roebuck & Co. 


HE ee of handling peo- 
ile, always foremost in busi- 
now demands more serious 
fon than ever before. The 
mass of humanity is more 
tious of what it conceives to 
is rights and hesitates not at 
assert them. This adds to 
tak of the man who hires 
or who sells to them. 
who work say they are not 
genough money. Those who 
sy they are paying too much. 
ius Rosenwald, as president 
tars Roebuck & Co., has the 
msibility for buying and 
wlacturing goods for seven 
m customers, then for the 
of these goods to the seven 
customers by mail. To do 
tilossal job of producing, dis- 
ng, advertising and selling 
ses forty thousand employees. 
his success in commanding 
amy of employees depends 
dility to please his custom- 
Each angle of his problem 
for the strictest kind of 
foning with human nature. 
work is only partially com- 
tif he handles his employees 
ently. The big thing—the 
from which Sears Roebuck 
ts its money—is the handling 
m Customer. 
it were humanly possible for 
Rosenwald personally to su- 
% the buying and making of 
is merchandise and then per- 


sonally attend to his company’s 
transactions with each person buy- 
ing from Sears Roebuck his prob- 
lem would be simple. For, in ad- 
dition to being one of America’s 
foremost merchandisers, he is a 
master salesman. 

As it is he has to duplicate him- 
self in a thousand different direc- 
tions among his thousands of co- 
workers. The house must make 
a profit. The customer must be 
satisfied and pleased. This means 
an ever-increasing army of em- 
ployees who are sold on their jobs, 
sold on Sears Roebuck and each 
of whom will do his utmost to 
equal or better Mr. Rosenwald’s 
ideals. 

Printers’ INK was fortunate 
enough to induce Mr. Rosenwald 
to talk on how he handles his re- 
markable job—how he has been 
able to duplicate himself among 
his employees so that his seven 
million customers might be catered 
to with satisfaction and profit to 
all concerned. 

“I wish you could keep away 
from giving me personal credit for 
all this,” said Mr. Rosenwald. “I 
am merely the presiding officer out 
here. The company has done me 
the honor to instruct me to inter- 
pret and carry out its policies. 
Sears Roebuck, and not Julius Ros- 
enwald, is doing these things. But 
if Printers’ INk—a magazine I 
read and admire—wants to tell 
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about the way we do some things, 
then I shall be pleased to answer 
your questions. Possibly getting 
some of our ideas down on paper 
might be a good thing for business 
in general.” 

Mr. Rosenwald was asked if it 
were not a fact that mail-order 
selling is more difficult than any 
other kind. 

“Unquestionably,” he declared, 
“The logical method of buying 
goods is over the counter in a re- 
tail store. Any way you can fix it 
there is delay and some inconveni- 
ence to be encountered in buying 
from a mail-order house. To be 
successful in the highest sense che 
mail-order concern must overcome 
this handicap. And right here is 
where the human element comes in 
—why our employees have to be 
so carefully selected and trained. 
A house really is expecting a great 
deal from a person when it sends 
him a piece of printed matter de- 
scribing certain merchandise and 
then asks him to send his money 
in advance by mail before he can 
get the goods. After he sends the 
money the goods are sent him as 
quickly as a_ finely geared oper- 
ating organization can do it. But 
even then there is a delay. The 
transaction is more or less unna- 
tural and illogical from the cus- 
tomer’s standpoint. 

“Mail order is firmly established 
now, but I don’t mind telling you 
that in years past some of the 
greatest mail-order men were so 
strongly impressed by the nature 
of this handicap that they feared 
mail order was a temporary propo- 
sition—something that would be 
flourishing to-day and gone to- 
morrow. 

“T have mentioned this handicap 
of the mail-order houses in order 
that you might see plainly the 
magnitude of our employee prob- 
lem. Our buying, our manufac- 
turing, our assembling of the vast 
quantities of merchandise neces- 
sary for our trade is, of course, a 
mighty task. This has to be bought 
and manufactured in accordance 
with the inexorable rule that qual- 
ity must be kept up and prices kept 
down. If we offered our cus- 
tomers inferior goods we could 
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not honestly tell them we Wer 
saving them money. It js ph 
when buying goods of standard 
quality at a lower than the ordi- 
nary price that a person is Saving 
money. 

“But this task, great as jt is, 
takes second place to selling, Al} 
our transactions on the selling end 
must be by mail. Complaints must 
be adjusted by mail. Persona 
contact cannot enter in. 
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MATE TO AIMS OF 





MUST APPROX 
THE PRESIDENT 







“To handle this we have tos 
down certain fundamental pring 
ples that are as unbreakable as th 
law of the Medes and Persians, | 
we can’t have the confidence g 
our seven million customers: j 
they won’t believe what we td 
them in our printed matter: j 
they won't trust us with the 
money, knowing they will get 
back if they are not satisfied wi 
the merchandise we send the 
then we may as well go out 
business right now. We must cs 
vince them in the first place th 
we save them money, and in fj 
second place that we will & 
honestly by them. There is { 
whole secret so far as hand 
our customers is concerned. 

“Tf I could have personal ch 
of these transactions with oura 
tomers; if Mr. Loeb, Mr. Ros 
fels, or some of the others ca 
then we would know the thing 
going to be done according to 
Sears Roebuck standard. But 
important duty has to be 
down and passed on to thous 
of others. And this brings ® 
the employee part of the pro 

“Now, then, dealing with 
ployees is strictly a business 
osition—just as much so asé 
ing with customers. We & 
attempt to talk our employees 
being loyal to us and into sho 
this loyalty by devoting the 
zealous care to the transa 
with our customers as we 
ourselves. We have our emp 
here not because we love them 
because we need them. To 
them stay and to make them} 
we have to convince themd 
things: that they will get # 
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WILL THE CHURCH FALL ? 
“We want a League of Churches for the 
protection of the world’s faith."’ — HALL 
CAINE in the CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


a League of Churches 


143,000 separate buildings busy supplying the 
American demand for religion! The Protestants 
alone have almost one billion dollars in church 


property! 


Forty-one million church members and twenty- 
two million Sunday school children use and 


support the churches. 

Think what a powerful force if these were united! 
Already the Christian churches are discussing 
interdenominational and world federation. 

The Christian Herald is leading in the movement, 


Its 300,000 subscribers are vitally interested in 
church unity. Inspired by the Christian Herald 
_a large percentage of them are throwing them- 
selves heart and soul into active work to bring 
about a united Christian church. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pud/isher 


NEW YORK CITY 
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money as they earn and that they 
will get a square deal. 

“The only way they are going 
to know our absolute sincerity in 
this respect is to learn it. You 
can’t tell a man a thing like this 
and thoroughly sell him on the 
idea. He may think he believes 
you, but just the same he will have 
to try it out for himself and see 
clearly that you are telling him 
straight. 

“Our employees know after they 
have been here for a while not 
only that they are going to be paid 
fairly and treated the same way, 
but that there is no job in this 
business they cannot have if they 
prove themselves worthy of it. 
We make our promotions from the 
ranks.” 

“If I were to come out here to- 
morrow,” I suggested, “and con- 
vince you that I could handle one 
of your principal merchandise de- 
partments, would you let me have 
the job?” 

“Well, no,” Mr. Rosenwald said. 
“You would have to show me un- 
questionably that you were the 
man for the place. And I doubt 
if you could do that in a day— 
perhaps not in a year. More than 
that, you would have to get a 
chance to prove your worth. May 
be you could not get it. Many a 
big man in this business and in 
other businesses got his place 
pretty much because he had good 
luck. . Take my job, for instance. 
They tell me I have made good as 
president of Sears Roebuck. Well, 
let it go at that for argument’s 
sake. Perhaps there are a dozen 
men out here, any one of whom 
could make a better president than 
I. But they did not have the chance 
to connect with this place. I did. 
And how are we going to find out 
to a certainty whether these men 
could handle this company better 
than I am handling it? The only 
way would be to try them out one 
by one and give them a chance. 
Manifestly this cannot be done. 
This is why a big man may be kept 
out of a big job.” 

“Then you don’t take much 
stock in this principle about a 
man’s future being in his own 
hands: about his progress in a 
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business being strictly up to him?” 
Mr. Rosenwald was asked. : 

“Yes, I do,” he insisted. “Tt js 
entirely proper to tell a man that 
when he asks for a job, because it 
is true in very large measure. But 
good fortune enters into it to a 
considerable extent just the same. 
Why not be frank about these 
things? 


WHY COMPANY ATTEMPTS TO REGU- 
LATE EMPLOYEES’ SOCIAL LIFE 


“The only way to deal with em- 
ployees is to handle them on cold 
hard business considerations. You 
are buying something from them. 
Then pay them a fair price for it, 
Also see that you get what you 
pay for. 

“This is the sentiment that actu- 
ates us in a lot of things we do for 
our people—also in some rules 
which some may think interfere 
with their personal liberties. 

“We have a rule, for instance, 
that any employee that enters a 
saloon within eight blocks of this 
plant shall be instantly discharged. 
Do we enforce this rule because 
we are prohibitionists or because 
we think we have a right to say 
whether a man shall have a glass 
of beer? Absolutely not. Our 
idea was that we could not afford 
to have a row of saloons lined up 
around this plant and have it said 
they were kept up by Sears Roe- 
buck’s employees. 

“If a Sears Roebuck man is 
known as a gambler or a drunkard 
he is dismissed. That is something 
we cannot tolerate. Not that we 
object on moral grounds to his 
gambling or drinking. We do ob 
ject, of course, but we have no 
right to attempt to regulate his 
personal habits. But we can’t af- 
ford to have it said that Sears 
Roebuck men are gamblers or 
drunkards. This is a business con- 
sideration pure and simple. 

“Put it up to employees in the 
right way and they see the point 
We have not had to discharge 3 
great many because of failings m 
these lines, but when the thing has 
been put up to us we have acted 
with decision and promptness, 1 
matter who the offender might be 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Local Department Store Advertising 
Always Tells the Story 


In New York City the twenty leading better grade 
shops used the space shown below in the 
daily newspapers: 


Abraham & Straus 

B. Altman & Co. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 

J. M. Gidding & Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 

Jas. A. Hearn & Son. 
Fredk. Loeser & Co. 


Lord & Taylor 

Jas. McCreery & Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Stanley & MacGibbons 
Stern Bros. 

Stewart & Co. 

Worth 

John Wanamaker 


During the Month of May 1919 


Evening Newspapers 


327,942 
ee 


Journal 


Mail 
Telegram 
Post 


Morning Newspapers (Excluding Sunday) 


Tribune 75,611 


A 


World 


CC eee 
Herald 
American 


Sunday Newspapers 


110,513 
96,810 
er 94,280 


American 


Herald 
Tribune 


These merchants have found by experience which 
newspapers yield largest returns for their adver- 


tising dollars. 


The Globe’s rates are exactly the same for foreign 
and local advertising for same service. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B.C. 


Now 180,000 a Day 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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Can a Package 
make Sales ? 


The customer steps into the re- 
tail store—he has read your ad- 
vertising—his money is ready 
your product is on the shelves. 


Will he buy it? 


This is the final moment of the 
entire sales-campaign. 


Every manufacturer wishes that 
his own salesman might be on 
hand at this moment. A _ few 
words to the buyer would clinch 
the sale. 


Behind the counter—or on it— 
your salesman is actually standing 
—your package. 


Does it speak out? 


Does it catch the buyer’s eye § 
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like the one lighted house in a row 
of dark ones? 


Does it drive home your big 
selling-thought? 


The seven packages shown be- 
low are clinching sales every day. 


Each one embodies the central 
sales-thought behind the product. 
In every detail of design and 
color, these packages are created 
to meet actual conditions in the 
retail store. 


J. Walter Thompson service in 
all its phases rests upon close 
study of how the consumer thinks 
and of how his decisions can be 
guided—in his home, at his 
work and in front of the dealer’s 
counter. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 


PENNSYLVANIA RASE 


VEEDOL| 

















On Making Advertising Characters 
Talk—Naturally 


Things That Wouldn’t Be Said in Real Life It Would Be Well io Leave 
Unsaid in the Advertising 


By Harry Varley 


LIKE his books!” said the 

Woman on the Train, re- 
ferring to a popular Cape Cod 
author, “There’s so much talking 
in them. That’s what makes them 
so interesting!” 

The Languid Person looked up 
from her magazine. Somewhat 
irrelevantly she remarked: 

“I wish” (actually she said 
“wished”) “they’d put more pic- 
tures in novels. I always like 


them better if I have pictures of 
the characters—sort of helps you 
Don’t you think 


to see them. 
so?” 

What followed had no connec- 
tion with this article, which is only 
to point out the value of dialogue 
—of “talking” in advertisements. 
Advertising “pictures” speak for 
themselves, but much of the “talk- 
ing” doesn’t say anything—or 
worse than that, says too much. 

It would be easy to take the 
pile before me, nearly a hundred 
clippings of advertisements con- 
taining dialogue, and poke good- 
natured fun at the wildly improb- 
able speeches in many of them. 
That would serve no useful pur- 
pose. An analysis of the good 
features, where dialogue has been 
used to good effect, and possibly 
a reference to the common er- 
rors should be constructive. 

Generally speaking, the use of 
dialogue improves the appearance 
and the attraction value of an ad- 
vertisement as it does of a page 
in a novel. The typographical 
expert probably would explain 
this by showing that the quotation 
marks, question and exclamation 
signs and other almost necessary 
attendants of dialogue writing, 
break up the monotony of the 
type. Paragraphs tend to be 
shorter, allowing more open com- 
position—more of the restful white 
spaces. 


The psychologist perhaps would 
1 





say that the dialogue form was 
more suggestive of the spoken 
word—of the spoken word—of the 
voice itself with its different inflec- 
tions and intonations—than any- 
thing printed in the third person 
without quotes. The personality is 
more real, The forms of address, 
either proper names or terms of 
endearment, can be _ introduced, 
making a marked contrast in the 
feeling. This is demonstrated 
clearly in the following sentences: 

“Do you like this coffee, dear?” 

She asked him how he liked the 
coffee. 

(Note that we cannot say 
“dear” in this sentence nor prop- 
erly use the strong, pointing- -out 
word “this” in place of “the”). 


“TALK” DEMONSTRATED 
IN FICTION 


Whether the attraction is one 
of appearance or the more subtle 
psychological one of suggestion, 
whether the appeal is to the eye 
or mind, it seems to be clearly 
established that “talking” in writ- 
ing is more appealing than un- 
quoted matter. The most suc- 
cessful short stories and novels, 
literary works with the widest 
appeal—which in itself is signifi- 
cant to the advertising man—con- 
tain, on an average of between 
forty and seventy per cent dia- 
logue, while it is notorious that 
poor literary works, rejected 
stories of young authors, have less 
than fifteen per cent, and often as 
low as two per cent conversation 
in them. It is much easier to say 
what the characters said than ac- 
tually to say it. 

Some one has tabulated the per- 
centage of conversation in ten 
stories chosen at random from the 
works of famous American, Brit- 
ish and French authors. The av- 
erage proportion of conversation 
was thirty-nine per cent, with Bret 
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great. Gives mea chance to 

clean up a little on the side 
these evenings, driving a flivver 
for Mr. Earnum, the grocer. 

My Dad started to put a stop to 
it; said something about all work 
and no play. But I pointed out 
that ‘‘shoving”’ is outdoor stuff, 
and besides, I get a good whack 
at practical mechanics. I’ve 
already ground the valves and 
made a better adjustment of the 
timer. It’s only for a week or so, 
anyway, till Mr. Earnum’s regular 
driver comes back. 


When I told Dad I’d ground the 
valves, he whistled and asked 
where I’d learned the trick. Said 
now he knows he has a mecha- 
nician in his home his garage bills 
on that Allsport of his ought to 
take a drop. 


Since he sees I’ve tried it on 
the dog, he’s going to let me have 
more to do with his car. And 
first thing we’ll have is a change 
of tires, you bet. I happen to 
know the mileage Mr. Earnum 
gets on that set of his. I'll show 
Dad how to get that car to ride /’’ 


[ert saving is certainly 
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AMERICAN Boy 
“ The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 


for Boys in all the World." 


Ror always surprise their par- 
ents by sudden demonstra- 
tions of out-of-the-ordinary knowl- 
edge, acquired where? 


Boys are restless inquirers. 
They carry their researches into 
every field that attracts them, 
whether in reading or the practi- 
cal sciences. 


On a realization of this boy 
trait has been built the editorial 
appeai of The American Boy. 


Its more than 500,000 boy read- 
ers, a steadily growing circle of 
the best in American boyhood and 
American family life, are sound 
evidence of the accuracy of its 
appeal and its undisputed strength 
in a field of great marketing 
possibilities. 

More and more advertisers 
are appreciating this fact every 
year, as our record charts reveal 
graphically. 


(To be continued in Printers’ Inkof July 10) 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 
286 Fifth Ave., New York 





1418 Lytton Bidg., Chicago 
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Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” containing the lowest, elev- 
en per cent conversation; while 
Poe’s “The Gold Bug” has sixty- 
four per cent quoted matter. 
Balzac’s “La Grande Breteche” 
has fifty-five per cent; Kipling’s 
“Without Benefit of Clergy,” fifty- 
four: Stevenson’s “A Lodging 
For the Night” thirty-nine per 
cent. This would indicate the ef- 
fectiveness of conversation in fic- 
tion stories, which should be ap- 
plicable in some degree to ad- 
vertising stories. In both it is 
necessary to “sell” the reader. 

The difficulty in writing good 
dialogue is undoubtedly the reason 
so little of it is used in advertis- 
ing copy. The writer can’t act, 
can’t get into the spirit of his 
characters so that the words he 
puts into their mouths are natural 
living words and not stiff, strained, 
unnatural paraphrases of what he 
would like them to say. 

A study of my collection shows 
that the chief trouble is making 
the characters talk technicalities 
utterly foreign to them. In an 
endeavor to bring out the trade- 
mark, some special features of 
the product or the slogan, the per- 
son talks like a salesman whose 
sole interest is in selling the goods, 
not as an outsider who is inter- 
ested in spite of himself. 


IT ISN'T HUMAN 


No real woman would say: 


“Yes! My ironing is done at 
eleven o’clock because I use Biggs 
and Biggs’ patented electric iron 
with the safety switch.and the 
Little Bear trade-mark which 
means that it is guaranteed for 
two years.” 

Yet that isn’t so much of a par- 
ody of an actual advertisement 
which is before me. Contrast 
this with the conversation in the 
Willard Storage Battery adver- 
tisement : 

“The Boss often says to me: 

“*You can’t control the wav a 
man feels when he drives into 
this place—he may be paying a 
friendly call to get information. 
he may be towed in because of 
battery trouble, he may be happy, 
or angry or half-way between. 

“But one thing you can al- 
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ways do, send him away satis. 
fied.’” 

That reads as if the Boss really 
said it—and if he didn’t he should 
have. Notice that the name Wil 
lard is not dragged in by the hair 
of its head or the skin of its teeth 
—not a word about quality nor 
the excellent “service’—just a 
straight, natural piece of conver- 
sation with a frank ring of sin- 
cerity in it. It makes you feel 
that the Boss is a darned good 
scout and the Willard people are 
a friendly lot. 


CONVERSATION LIKE THIS IS TRUE 10 
LIFE 

Another quoted headline that 
hits the mark is the advertisement 
of the Western Electric washer 
and wringer. The “lady of the 
house” evidently is employing a 
maid. They are near a window 
through which there is a glimpse 
of clothes on the line. And the 
“lady” says: 

“Oh, you won't mind our laun- 
dry work. I did it myself this 
morning.” 

That “morning” is a good touch, 
“To-day” or “this week” would 
have spoiled it. 

The most discordant results 
come from mixing selling-talk and 
arguments with the ordinary con- 
versation of the characters; the 
happiest results are obtained when 
the dialogue is used as a caption 
for a picture or as headlines and 
the selling-talk is separated en- 
tirely, either by its position or by 
the use of italic type for the 
quoted words and Roman for the 
remainder of the text. 

It seems, then, that if we use 
conversation, it must, first of all, 
be the natural thing for the char- 
acter to say under the circum- 
stances. Granting that it reads 
sincerely, there is something at- 
tractive and appealing about “talk- 
ing” in writing, and if you have 
doubts, or if you are a believer 
in all-type, no-picture, no “talking” 
copy, pick up that fountain of 
pure wisdom, “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” and you will find therein 
the subject summed up as follows: 

“_and what is the use of 4 
book,” thought Alice, “without 
pictures or conversation.” 
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National: Tractor Demonstration 


This is the big event of the year 
in the tractor line. The place is 
Wichita, Kans., and the date, 
July 14-19. 

Our elaborate advance notice 
issue will be published July 10. 

Our illustrated review will ap- 
pear July 24. 

Remember, ours is the oldest 
rade paper in the tractor line, and 
ye run far more advertising than 
my other tractor publication. 


For five months, January-May, 
are over 100 pages ahead of our 
- fearest competitor, and from 338 to 
- bver 800 pages ahead of the others. 

Address 
FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
The Tractor and Truck Review 
(44 Masonic Temple - - - - Chicago 
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P,.A. X. and Collier’s 


More space has 
been used for Auto- 
matic Telephone 
advertising in 
Collier’s than in 


any other general 
publication. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wittiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Than-w Million a Week 
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Union Station—the first place you will see if you come to Baltimore over the Pennsylvania 


EFORE you place an advertising campaign in Baltimore 
if you want to make doubly sure you are right in placing 
it in The NEWS, consult YOUR LOCAL DEALER or the deale 
in your line. Baltimore has been treated to some queer advertising 
freaks but none funnier than the small campaign recently run by 
national manufacturer in another Baltimore paper when the local deale 
was not only a large advertiser but one of the many EXCLUSIVE 
advertisers in The NEWS! 


As if this wasn’t bad enough, inquiry at the store revealed the fact that th 

dealer—an exclusive selling agency—didn’t even know the ads were running, th 
medium used doubtless considering it good business, under the circumstances, 
keep as quiet as.possible about it! Conflicting claims of rival newspapers a 
often confusing even to experienced agency men and, in the case of the Baltimo 
situation, unless they have been on the ground and have a personal knowled 
of The NEWS’ strong lead, little mistakes of this kind will occasionally creep i 


The dealer, on the other hand, is here to represent YOU 
—to furnish the eyes and ears of the local situation as much as 
tosell your goods. Ask HIM! And if you want his enthu- 
siastic co-operation and iarger sales put your campaign in 


The Baltimore New 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 


The NEWS carries more display advertising than any other Baltimore newspapet let 
a greater advertising gain in May as in April than any other Baltimore newsp@ 


DAN A. CARROLL J.B. LUTZ the prdee 
Eastern epresentatr t prese! | 
Tribune Building Ql Bec Net Boerne ya 
New York Chica OMe. 


Advertising Manager 


——_—_—<—<_<<<$<$<—— Oe 





Shall Salesmen Get Credit for Mail 
Orders? 


The Experience of Most Firms Proves It to Be Best in the Long Run 


By A. H. Deite 


CERTAIN wholesale gro- 
cery house takes the stand 
hat its men on the road should 
not be given credit or commissions 
jor mail-orders received from 
their territories. Neither should 
they be given credit for orders 
by merchants who may 
pen to come to the house and 
sold a bill of goods while there. 
ohhey feel that they pay their 
to travel and sell goods. If 
@ salesman permits the order 
scape him, then he leaves it 
nh to a competing man who 
come the next day.. They 
tigard the dealer’s, “I'll send the 
oder in by mail,” as merely an 
asy turn-down and the sales- 
man’s acceptance of such an an- 
wer as a sign of weakness on 
his part. 
The explanation is given that 
mless the salesman gets the order 
right while he is on the job, he 
fallen down. It costs money 
f maintain a house salesman 
wd naturally he must make a 
showing, and it costs money to 
take care of mail-orders. Far 
letter for the salesman to be able 
) judge the dealer’s wants ac- 
turately enough to enable him to 
ell him enough until he returns. 
er to see that he is heavily 
Mough stocked rather than to let 
him cut it too fine and run short. 
Another house sells only to the 
farmer. It calls on its trade 
mee or twice, sometimes, in cer- 
tin localities, three times a year. 
Itdoes not give its salesmen any 
ommission on mail-orders  be- 
fuse, according to its sales man- 
ager : 
“We pay our men to go out 
md get the business. If they 
ktthe farmer stall them off with 
fhe excuse that he will send 
he order by mail, there is too 
wh chance that it will never 
While we would be glad 
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commissions on 
would 
volume, 
would 
and 


to pay our men 
mail-orders providing it 
make for an increase in 
we are convinced that it 
work just the other way, 
while ostensibly it would mean 
more money for the salesman, as 
a matter of fact, it would mean 
less. It would result in the sales- 
man’s satisfying himself that the 
order would follow by mail and 
then never come. 


SALESMEN ARE EMPLOYED TO 
BUSINESS 


GET 


“As it is, he knows that it is 
up to him to get it right while he 
is on the job and if anything it 
stimulates him to get the business 
for the house and for himself 
where the other method would 
tend to lose business for both the 
man and the house. We must not 
forget that the salesman is paid 
to do one thing—go out and get 
the business—and if he fails to 
get the order when he calls, he has 
fallen down on his job. If the 
house happens to be so strong 
with the buyer that it can 
draw the order without the help 
of the salesman, then surely 
the salesman has no claim for 
credit; in fact, he should realize 
that his canvass was a weak one, 
inasmuch as he failed to get the 
business which he should have 
brought in since it later became 
evident that the customer needed 
goods and even if the salesman 
could not have taken an order for 
immediate he should have taken 
it for future shipment. 

“So long as the salesman’s 
business is to sell goods, surely 
there should not be any com- 
promise in a case where he de- 
liberately fails to get the order. 
We pay him if he gets us the busi- 
ness, but do not pay him if he 
fails.” 


The arguments of these two 
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houses were shown to the head 
of another house who took the 
opposite view. This last house, 
in the same way as the first two 
houses, works regular salesmen 
over stated territories, each terri- 
tory being in charge of a sales- 
man whose business it is to bring 
out the volume of orders. 

“We give our salesmen credit 
for all business which comes out 
of their respective territories 
whether they get the orders in 
person or are sent in by mail or 
wire. 

“In fact, we think that if any- 
thing, the salesman should have a 
little more credit for the order 
sent in by mail than if he had 
taken it personally. 

“We would not under any con- 
dition refuse our men credit on 
mail-order business.” 


HOUSE GAINS BY RIGHT TREATMENT 
OF SALESMEN 


And then he went on to explain 
the attitude of his house along 


the following general lines. 

This particular house believes 
that its salesmen are not sent out 
so much with the sole idea of 
extracting orders out of the trade 
as taking care of the firm’s in- 
terests in that territory. 

It believes that the salesman is 
really the representative of the 
house—not a peddler trying to un- 
load goods. The officers go on 
the theory that it is to their own 
best interests to put into the ter- 
ritory the best man they can find 
and look to him to keep the trade 
well satisfied with the service the 
house is rendering and make it 
attractive for the dealer to pat- 
ronize them. 

They have their men calling 
on the trade about once every 
four weeks. They figure that if 
they can show the dealer that their 
line is the most attractive for him 
and for his customers, that he is 
a good enough business man to 
realize it and it is not necessary that 
they keep him solidly loaded or 
maybe always a little overloaded 
to make him stay loyal to the line. 
On the contrary, they look upon 
the dealer as a real business man, 
awake to his own interests and 
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expect him to mail or wire jp 
case he should be out before the 
salesman calls again. 

“Now, if our salesman can go 
thoroughly sell the line to the 
dealer,” said the sales manager 
above quoted, “that if he should 
run short before our man come 
he would wire or write in to xs 
for goods, then we have positive 
proof that our salesman has put 
our proposition before that dealer 
in the right light. It is proof to 
us, also, that he has shown that 
dealer wherein it pays him to push 
our goods. In other words, he 
has made a real, honest to gooé- 
ness partner out of that mer. 
chant and we are enjoying the 
merchant’s intelligent and active 
support instead of getting merely 
the benefit of the boosting he 
gives our line because he has to 
get out from under. 

“We know the reason why ow 
line, although very well known in 
our territory and the heaviest aé- 
vertised product of its kind sold 
in our section, has been practically 
immune from price cutting. Its 
because we have followed the 
policy of educating and caring for 
our trade rather than _ seeking 
their co-operation by keeping them 
swamped and loaded. In other 
words, we prefer to work for ani 
get their willing and friendly 
support rather than have them 
shunt our goods off onto ther 
customers by desperate means to 
enable them to get their mone 
out of the stock.” 

The time is past when the mat 
ufacturer and the dealer can gt 
on opposite sides of the fence ani 
the manufacturer can regard ita 
good business to force goods over 
onto the retailer. 

The thinking manufacturer anf 
producer realizes that in the fin 
analysis the manufacturer and 
dealer are partners, being merél 
at different spots in the chain ol 
distribution and what is unhealty 
for the manufacturer is 
healthy for the retailer. 
finest business is done when bol 
manufacturer and dealer or jo 
ber and dealer, as the case m 
be, realize that their interests a 
mutual and that more can 
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gained by working together than 
trying to “stick it over on the 
other fellow.” In the long run, 
the manufacturer or jobber gains 
nothing by overloading the dealer. 
Ofcourse, this “overloading” busi- 
ness is thoroughly abused by many 
weak salesmen who alibi every 
failure to get a sizable order on 
the grounds of not wanting to 
overload, but that is merely an 
abuse of a virtue and does not in 
any way change the value of the 


the 
denied credit or commissions on 
orders sent to the house by mail 
or wire, then the salesman’s 
sifish interests no longer prompt 
him to look out for his customer’s 
neds. On the contrary, it is to 
his interest to load up the dealer 
with everything he can be sent, 
It is not fair to ask the sales- 
man to work against his own in- 
terests; neither is it fair to the 
dealer or the house to put the 
salesman into such position that 
if he is to look out for himself 
he must do something which is 
not to the best interests of his 
house. 


EVERYBODY TREATED FAIRLY 


“We don’t think it is good busi- 
ness to overstock a dealer,” said 
the sales manager, “but we do 
think it is fine business to edu- 
ate him so thoroughly in the 
merits of our line and show him 
where it is to his interests to push 
it that he will get behind it and 
te loyal to it. We look upon this 
latter method as _ constructive 
business, done on the right lines. 
We look upon the other method 
of forcing orders and refusing 
edit in case the order is not 
forced over, as destructive, nega- 
tive business. 

“We know houses that are ap- 
farently successful with both 


“Emethods, but we are convinced 


Bit given the same volume of 
MBbusiness, any right thinking house 


would much prefer to have that 


Holume through a_ constructive 


ther than a negative method. 

“That is why we pay our sales- 
full commissions and give 
full credit for all business 


salesman is - 
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which comes out of their terri- 
tories. We do not want to put 
them into the position where their 
own selfish interests compel them 
to do something which is not to 
the best interests of the firm. We 
want it worth their while to work 
for our best interests and we be- 
lieve that the one thing most es- 
sential to our continued growth is 
the proper education and the de- 
veloped good will of our retail 
customers.” 

There is another little angle. 
The house that denies men credit 
for mail orders, often is unknow- 
ingly up against the proposition of 
a particular Western house. In- 
asmuch as this house would not 
give its men credit for mail or- 
ders, its salesmen were not slow 
to explain this to the trade. 
“Don’t send an order in direct, 
Bill,” the salesman would say to 
the dealer. “I don’t get a darn 
thing out of it if you do. Hold 
it for me until I get back.” And 
the dealer was in most cases only 
too willing to accommodate the 
salesman. He did not care to 
have the salesman “bawl him out” 
when he came around again for 
having sent the order in over his 
head and lose that commission for 
him. The dealer, in case he did 
need something before that par- 
ticular salesman called, preferred 
to send the order in to another 
house whose salesmen did get 
credit, rather than make himself 
out an unaccommodating sort of 
individual to the first salesman. 
And any sales manager who got 
his actual training on the road 
knows that this last method is 
practiced very widely by salesmen 
whose houses refuse them credit 
for mail orders, and the writer 
can hardly blame the salesman 
who does it. Whenever a house 
puts, a premium on disloyalty, it 
need not be surprised if it gets it. 

The safest way of all is to make 
the dealer and the salesman a 
close, integral part of the house 
when it comes to getting distribu- 
tion and make it to the salesman’s 
interests to see that the territory 
is kept in good shape and pro- 
ducing well, rather than merely 
over-stocked. 














Printers’ Ink List of Nationally 
Advertised Slogans 


Second Installment of Fifty Well Known Trade Phrases 


N the June 12 issue of Printers’ 

INK was published a list of fifty 
well known, nationally advertised 
slogans, which was to be the first 
installment of a more complete list. 
It was suggested in this article 
that a clearing house for slogans 
be established which would enable 
advertisers to determine whether 
or not a propesed slogan had been 
used previously. The number of 
additions received since the publi- 
cation of the article seem to indi- 
cate that our correspondents would 
like to see Printers’ INK assume 
the role of clearing house for 
slogans. We are, therefore, pub- 
lishing a second list of fifty 
slogans, and will continue to pub- 
lish subsequent lists. 

It may be well to emphasize here 
again, that nationally advertised 
slogans only are desired. It is also 
our plan to limit the list, for the 
present, to the slogans of com- 
modities, although later, if it is 
found desirable, a separate list 


may be made for other businesse: 
All That Its Name True 
Shape Hosiery Co. 
America’s Only Known-Priced Clothes. 
Henry Sonneborn & Co. (Styleplus.) 
America’s Physic. French Lick 
Springs Hotel. (Pluto Water.) 
Are You Aetna-ized? Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 
Built for Sleep. Simmons Co. (Beds.) 
Built Like a Skyscraper. Shaw- 
Walker Co. (Steel filing cabinets.) 
Candy Mint with the Hole. (The). 
Mint Products Co. (Life-Savers). 
Constant Excellence of Product. S. D. 
Warren Co. (Paper). 
Easy to Play, Pay 
Clark Harp Mfg. Co 
Follow the ARROW and You Follow 
the Style. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 
It Bears Close Inspection. Long 
Bell Lumber Co. : 
Family Plate for Seventy Years. 
(The). International Silver Co. 
Feed That Is_ All-Feed. (The). 
Corno Mills Co. (Prepared feeds.) 
Hits Where You Aim. United States 
Cartridge Co. 
Just:to Show a Proper Glow. Fred- 
erick F. Ingram Co. (Ingram’s Rouge.) 
Kind That Keeps. (The.) Daggett 
& Ramsdell (Cold Cream.) ; 
Kitchen Cabinet That Saves Miles of 
Steps. (The). Hoosier Manufacturing 
Co. 


Implies. 


and Carry Away. 





Let the Gold Dust Twins f 
Work. N. K. Fairbank Co. de 
Light to Live With. (The). Duplex 
= oy Works of General Electric (Co 

Made the Strongest Where the Wear 
is Hardest. Durham Hosiery Mills, 
nc. 

Makes Every Meal an Event. Francis 
H. Leggett & Co. (Premier Salad Dress 


ing?) 
- Makes Kids Husky. The National 
Oats Co. 

Master Drawing Pencil. (The), 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Mechanical Finder of Men. (The), 
The Auto-Call Co. 

Most Beautiful Car in America, 
(The). Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co, 

NIGHTwear of a Nation! (The). 
E. Rosenfeld & Co. (Faultless Pajamas.) 

Not the Name of a Thing, But the 
Mark of a Service. General Electric 
Co. (Mazda.) 

Our Sign Is Our Bond. 

Personal Writing Machine. 
Corona Typewriter Co. 

Phonograph With a Soul. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

Powdered Perfection for the Com- 
plexion. Frederick F. Ingram Co, (Vel- 
veola Souveraine Face Powder.) 

Powerful as the Nation. Continental 
Motors Corp. 

Regular as Clockwork. 
Co. of N. J. (Nujol.) 

Safe Antiseptic. (The). 
Pharmacal Co. (Listerine.) 

Say It with Flowers. 
American Florists. ; 

Sensible Cigarette. (A). Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. (Fatima.) 

Styles for Every Room in the House. 
Standard Textile Products Co. (San 
itas.) s 

Sweeten It with Domino. 
Sugar Refining Co. 

There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Fred 
erick F. Ingram Co. (Milkweed Cream.) 

There’s a Photographer in Your 
Town. Eastman Kodak Co. 

U. S. Tires Are Good Tires. U.5 


Lehn & Fink. 
(The). 


(The). 


Standard Oil 
Lambert 


Society of 


American 


Tire Co. 
De 


Universal Pipe. (The). Wm. 
muth & Co. 4 

Utility Business Paper. (The). Ham 
mermill Paper Co. " 

Voice with the Smile Wins. (The.) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Watch of Railroad Accuracy. (The). 
Hamilton Watch Co. - 

Theels That Complete the Car. 

(The). Detroit Pressed Steel Co. 
(Disteel.) : 

Wilson Label Protects Your Table 
(The). Wilson & Co. 

Won Its Favor Through Its Flavor. 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake Co. . 

You Can’t Go Wrong with a Feist 
Song. Leo Feist, Inc. 4 

You See What You Write As You 
Write It. New Era Mfg. Co. (Check 
Protector.) 
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Rankin Advocates for Advertisers 
the Foch Method of “Timeliness” 


The “dominant plan” of 


National Newspaper 
Advertising 


“These are days in which competition to secure nation- 
al markets has become so keen that individual business 
firms are eagerly searching for new methods by which to 
DOMINATE the attention of the public and to dominate 
it FIRST; searching for methods that will give more in- 
tensive sales results than can be obtained by any other 
form of advertising. 

“This method has been found. Necessity mothered 
its discovery.” 

You will find in “The National Newspaper Unit” the 
plan by which you can get quick intensive sales results. 

The Bulletin will be glad to send you a copy of the 
William H. Rankin plan which has been successfully 
“tried out.”’ 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentra- 
tng in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average 44 3 ] Q] Copies 
for May “ a day 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Selling—and especially selling 
advertising — has passed the 
stage where it can be merely 
selling and succeed. It must be 
“service” as well, informed, in- 
telligent and impartial. 


The men who sell Farm Life 

space to advertisers are more 
than salesmen. ‘They know the business of 
advertising in the farm field. They know 
what farmers in various territories are buying, 
They know when the sun of prosperity begins 
to shine with especial brightness in a certain 
section, when a cloud appears on the horizon 
in others. 


They know what types of copy and what kind 
of ideas have brought the biggest returns in 
their own and other mediums. They know 
the facts about circulation, rates and distribu- 
tion of every publication in the field. 


They are practical and experienced agricul- 
tural advertising men with ideas. They are 
capable of advising you intelligently about your 
entire farm paper campaign. 


Many large advertisers call them into con- 
sultation on their lists and plans, and find their 
ideas well worth while. 


A telephone call or a letter to any of the ad- 
dresses on the opposite page will bring one of 
them. 


SPENCER. IND. 
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Nit pags to consult 
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Intensive Farming 


Cultivating every inch of ground in a com- 
pact area; producing a three-acre crop from 
one acre; reducing cost to the minimum, 
increasing production to the maximum— 


That is intensive farming—the latest, most 
efficient form of modern agriculture. 


The efficient advertiser employs the same 
methods. 


He concentrates his sales efforts on a rich, 


productive territory. He cultivates that mar- 
ket to the highest degree through the paper 
with the concentrated circulation in that field. 


94% of The Daily News circulation is 
concentrated directly in Chicago and suburbs 
—a fertile field for the advertiser. 


Daily News advertising is intensive adver- 
tising. It is production from a rich and 
compact area raised to the maximum; it 1s 
waste reduced to the minimum. 


Concentrate your efforts on this rich, pro-— 


ductive market through— 


The Daily News 


. First in Chicago 
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Art Technique and the Motor Car 


There Is Always a Demand for the Unique in Advertising Illustrations 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


YOUNG artist came out of 
fi the West, with a portfolio 
filed with samples, and ambition. 
He had painted his way from the 
Golden Gate to Hawaii and had 
exhibited more than one handsome 
anvas. But New York failed to 
appreciate him, and the flickering 
fame of genius almost died out, 
when a friend, who 
was in the advertising 
business, made a sug- 
gestion. 

“There is a great 

lemand for creative 

atists at the agen- 

ces,” said he; “men 

handling accounts are 

wer on the lookout 

for people who work 

dong original and dis- 

tinctive lines. Forget 

the magazines for a 

while and sink your 

pride to the extent of 
ommercializing your 

Mialents. And, by the 

way, you will be in 

mighty good com- 

pny. Artists of na- 

tonal fame, even 

winters of  inter- 
tational repute, have 
ome to advertising. 
ou will find both op- 
portunity and finan- 
tal reward.” 
Whereupon the dis- 
wuraged Westerner 
went the rounds, as 
had been advised. 
The result was not altogether en- 
wuraging, however. 

He was a stranger and had not 
made his dent. It would take 
ime, But this artist was further 
tivised by his friend and tried 
“an under different auspices. He 
few up a half-dozen automobiles 
n various striking and unusual 
ei techniques. They were totally 
iferent from anything that had 
me before. He deliberately set 
t to create something that 


sacrilege. 
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would force attention, and he did 
it. 

Within three weeks he had more 
orders than he could handle. 

Now there is nothing astonish- 
ing in this. The advertiser, like 
almost everyone else in business, is 
constantly on the alert *for 
“something new.” It may even 


THE WHITE AUTOMOBILE TECHNIQUE 


be bizarre, extravagant and con- 
stitutionally opposed to many of 
the standards of common sense, 
but if it raises its head above the 
humdrum, there is a market. 
Very often, advertising men are 
taken to task for this constant and 
rather feverish search for “stunts.” 
Serious old mugwumps seem to 
think that advertising must be 
eternally conventional. If it de- 
viates from the beaten path, it is 
But the fact remains 

















VARIED STYLES NOW IN VOGUE IN ADVER- 
TISING ILLUSTRATIONS 


that the very volume of advertis- 
ing makes it absolutely necessary 
to seek individuality. Ten break- 
fast foods, and twenty laundry 
soaps will be advertised in a 
single magazine. Twenty tire ac- 
counts bid for public favor. Cars 
in legion seek the reader’s polite 
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and earnest attention. This dy. 
plication of subjects, in close 
juxtaposition, -leaves but one me * ™ 





course open; there must be con- 
stant change, constant revitalizing 
of material and constant physical 
innovation. Otherwise one ae. 
count would confuse with its 
neighbor. 

Through an unfortunate acci- 
dent in New York, not long since 
an artist was killed who had been 
an important factor in a great au- 
tomobile campaign. He was signed 
up to work for this client only 
and he showered upon it every 
atom of his prodigality of talent, 
We refer to the very clever and 
very unusual illustrations used by 
the White automobile. 

For years this one man had at- 
tended to the art work. His tech- 
nique was so distinctive and so 
unusual that he raised the White 
advertising to a niche all its own, 
There was not the slightest reason 
to confuse the advertising with 
any other motor car. The moment 
the reader saw a White drawing, 
he recognized it. All of which is 
a straight business asset. 

The death of the artist brought 
consternation. And, as we write, 
search is being made, the country 
over, for another man who can 
duplicate the other’s success, 
Price is not an object. For 
advertiser is sensible enough to 
realize that the style of illustra 
tion was quite as important as th¢ 
message of the copy or the m 
diums employed. 

This general need for novelty it 
the dress of advertising has en 
couraged artists to beome particu 
larly resourceful in the matter 0 
new ideas in technique and 0 
magazines are really fine-art gal 
leries of men who have becom 
stylists in spite of themselves. 

The field is prolific in the c 
of automobile advertising for he 
we have action, a machine, whic 
in itself is interesting and wonde 
land backgrounds that may tay 
in everything from the cathedre 
of England and France to Rive 
side Drive. The space allotte 
is apt to be more than ordinari 
generous. 

Just as backgrounds and figur 
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ye studied out to bring distinc- 
jreness to a Campaign, each client 
dives to show his car in an en- 
irely different manner. Photo- 
gaphs, while faithfully repro- 
icing the automobile, have two 
jults, when used continuously. 
The car itself seems to shorten 
shen photographed—look stumpy 
nd stunted, and only in rare cases 
sj there sufficient difference in 
amera subjects to provide indi- 
nduality. A photograph is a 
sotograph, although we are per- 
fetly willing to grant that of late 
fe camera has been made to 
xhieve splendid results that ap- 
goximate painting, due to several 
acting, gifted men who are ar- 
ists in several vital senses. 

It is peculiarly true that photo- 
maphs of people take on that 
lame stunted appearance, and it 
sa fatal fault in the reproduc- 
in of an automobile. The man- 
iacturer is shrewd enough to 
imw that people want rakish, 
eam-line cars. 
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There are now appearing in pub- 
lications no less than thirty wide- 
ly different pen and ink treat- 
ments of automobiles; that is, the 
car expressed in terms of black 
and white; from zinc plates, not 
half tone. These techniques sup- 
ply the necessary “character” 
without which an advertising ac- 
count is sorely handicapped. It is 
by this expedient that the public 
differentiates. If all advertising 
of all cars was illustrated by half 
tones from photographs, there 
would be monotonous sameness. 
The artist has, therefore, created 
innumerable treatments; both in 
wash and in line. And it is really 
remarkable with what skill he has 
achieved his results. 

To many persons, a pen draw- 
ing is a pen drawing. They do not 
stop to consider that there can be 
as much individuality as in fabrics 
or in people. 

We find the close-mesh pen 
drawing, which closely follows 
every gradation of color in the 
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car. ‘There is the simple, direct 
and printable outline, unrelieved, 
however, by any blacks. This 
technique may be given an en- 
tirely new note through the use 
of zones of solid black. Then 
there is the light, fluffy sketchy 
technique, done in a free way, 
or the tight, matter-of-fact me- 
chanical drawing which seeks only 
to interpret the object and is not 
concerned with artistry at all. 

Dry brush, with lamp black, on 
rough paper, gives an interesting 
effect, and there are quaintly 
varied surface papers that pro- 
duce stippling. An easy method, 
when line drawings are wanted, is 
to secure a silver-print of the car, 
which means only a photograph re- 
production of the original on thin, 
sensitized paper. Waterproof ink 
is employed, the artist drawing 
directly upon the print, after 
which chemicals make the nega- 
tive’s showing disappear entirely. 

By this process, it becomes un- 
necessary either to pantograph or 
sketch up the floor plan of the car 
—it is all there for you and, in a 
sense, you trace it. That this is 
a labor-saving and _ time-saving 
device is obvious. Some very 
beautiful effects are obtained. 

Every artist unconsciously de- 
velops a style all his own. And 
when this is applied to an auto- 
mobile or any given subject, the 
man’s own self and his own dis- 
tinctive technique are apparent. 

Many advertisers keep a sharp 
watch on the magazine pen work 
of illustrators, and when they see 
something new, they negotiate 
with the man for a single drawing 
or a series. One artist, whose 
work appeared in humorous week- 
lies and who had trained himself 
to draw in a very eccentric way, 
was thus secured and his auto- 
mobile pages have attracted great 
attention. His technique is quite 
unlike anything appearing any- 
where. 

It has been found that artists 
who drive cars are better equipped 
to interpret automobile subjects, 
particularly when it comes to rules 
of the road, characteristics of car 
owners and all the little human, 
technical points of such illustra- 
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tions. We recall that a novice 
made a wonderful Painting of a 
scene on Fifth Avenue, when the 
traffic was heaviest, and it even 
reached plate form before anyone 
discovered that the advertised 
machine was breezing up the wind 
on the wrong side of the street, 
That design would have brought 
down the ridicule of every motor- 
ist who saw it, if it had been 
used. 

While there are many wash tech- 
niques, distinctive in themselves, 
pen and ink seems to give greater 
latitude. The former effects are 
secured by numerous clever ex- 
pedients. Using grey stock as a 
starting field, and then employing 
pure white, crayon, or distemper 
tones, gives striking values, 

The advertiser himself has been 
of great assistance, for he has 
finally agreed not to demand an 
infinite amount of detail. Ten 
years ago, any factory conference 
would have insisted upon showing 
each tiny unit of the car. Now- 
adays much is suggested or left 
entirely to the imagination. The 
effect is the thing. 

We recommend that you look 
with greater care at the many tech- 
niques in  tnis branch alone, 
Credit is due those restless, in- 
quisitive, stunt-loving chaps who 
will not rest content until they 
have done something that has 
never been done before. _ 

For they are giving spice to 
modern advertising. They are 
making it possible for each ac 
count to stand alone, and to ex 
press marked individuality which 
it could not otherwise claim. 

The Stylist is an essential. 






































Corpus Christi “Caller” Add 
to Staff 


Frank H. Scott, formerly of th 
Miami, Okla., Record-Herald, and F. ' 
Simpson, who has just been released 
from the Service, have joined the ad 
vertising department of the Corp 
Christi, Texas, Caller. 


League of Advertising Wome 
Conclude Meetings 

The New York League of Advert 

ing Women held its final meeting 9 

the season at the Advertising Club 0 

New York on June 17. 
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as been Mre Me Be Gates, 
oP President, People's Home Journal, 
Ten 80 Lafayette Street, 
— New York City. 
Now- 
hel My dear Mre Gates: 


ou look I am intensely ine 
7 terested in the Bird Sanctuary 
ess, in- Campaign, carried on from year 
, to year by the People’s Home 
Journal and I am sorry that more 
of our good friends do not take 
more interest in the question of the 
protection and encouragement of 
insectivorous and migratory birdse 
As a jJand owner and nature lover, 
I wish that I could devote more 
time to helping your Campaign, and 
I assure you that you have my very 
best wishes for the success of the 
work that you have undertekene 


Very truly yours, 


P= 6. fpr: 
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The artist’s conception of white 








space is something on which to 
draw pictures. The business man 
expects to draw dividends on 
it. The distinction is vital to 
the man who pays for both the 
space and the pictures. Frey 
service harmonizes the two 
points of view, without the sac- 


rifice of either art or dividends. 
G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Co-operative Advertising That De- 
velops the Local Market 


Don’t Be Afraid to Introduce Buyers to Your Competitor 


4 RETAILER visited a certain 
fh drygoods jobbing house and 
hought some goods. It was his 
frst trip and the salesman as 
yual took him to see the credit 
man. 

At the conclusion of the confer- 
ace the retailer asked the credit 
mn where another drygoods job- 
ir was located in that town. He 
ms unfamiliar with the geography 
of the wholesale district. 

The information was grudging- 
given. It seemed that the credit 
man was almost surly as he told 
te buyer where the competing 
use might be found. It was 
jain that he resented the retailer's 
termination to visit the other 
house. 

This happened just a little while 
0 in a house old enough and 
secessful enough to know better. 
That same house keeps carefully 
way from all co-operative adver- 
ising effort looking toward the 
hosting of the market in which it 
slocated. There are quite a num- 
kt of others like it but this num- 
tt happily is growing smaller. 
lost of the people who sell goods, 
fom the manufacturer down to 
ad including the retailer, are find- 
gthat it pays them to be broad 
md unselfish in their advertising 
tivities. They have found it is 
mod business to advance the in- 
fests of the market as a market, 
mowing that their individual in- 
tests thus will be promoted. 
The shoe manufacturers are 
mong those who have seen the 
it in this important particular. 
An example is seen in the inter- 
sing co-operative campaigns now 
tng carried on by the shoe man- 


The big manufacturers in Chi- 
m0 made up their minds that 
yhad been depending too. much 
m the prestige of that city as 
market centre of the west. 

ets from all points of the com- 
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pass visit Chicago. If a jobber 
or a manufacturer is located in 
that market he knows he is right 
on the beaten path of trade and 
that he naturally is going to get 
much business thereby. But strange 
as it may seem large numbers of 
buyers visiting the Chicago mar- 
ket—especially owners of general 
stores in the smaller towns—did 
not regard Chicago as being a 
shoe producing centre. The reason 
of this was that the advertising 
done by the shoe men had been so 
far overshadowed by that of the 
big drygoods jobbers and the gar- 
ment manufacturers. 

Somebody has said that a great 
city is the most lonesome spot on 
earth for a person who is really 
alone there. The same thing holds 
good in a great market. An in- 
dustry as important and large as 
the Chicago shoe factories can 
fall far short of gaining its proper 
proportion of business even in a 
market like Chicago if it does 
not advertise emphatically in a 
collective way. 

Each of the big shoe houses in 
Chicago of course had boosted its 
product. But just the same the 
absence of united boosting had 
deprived Chicago shoe sellers of 
much of the advantage that comes 
from being located in a primary 
market place. 


UNITING TO ADVERTISE THE 
CHICAGO MARKET 


So fourteen manufacturers in 
the shoe industry got together and 
advertised the advantages of buy- 
ing shoes in Chicago. Copy now 
is appearing in trade journals 
strictly talking Chicago shoes as 
such. The theme of the advertis- 
ing is “Chicago The Great Cen- 
tral Shoe Supply Market.” Names 
of the various manufacturers and 
dealers together with their trade- 
marks are given. But the em- 
phasis is upon the market. 

In Milwaukee the shoe manu fac- 
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turers specialize on work shoes. 
Their business has been advanced 
by effective individual advertising. 
But they became possessed with 
a desire to have: every shoe re- 
tailer in the Central West auto- 
matically think of Milwaukee 
when the subject of work shoes 
would come up. They got to- 
gether on a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign. Double spread copy 
now is appearing in trade jour- 
nals. The first page in each adver- 
tisement is a general write-up of 
the Milwaukee market and the 
quality of its goods. The names 
and trade-marks of the manufac- 
turers are given. On the facing 
page is an adveitising appeal based 
on the product of an individual 
company. The privilege of using 
this second page for individual 
advertising is passed on from issue 
to issue until each manufacturer 
has had his turn. 

Manufacturers in Haverhill, 
Mass., are advertising in a na- 
tional way much along the same 
lines to make it known to all shoe 
dealers that Haverhill claims the 
distinction of being the country’s 
headquarters for women’s shoes. 
In the advertising strong emphasis 
is placed on the various trade- 
marks but the appeal is based up- 
on the market as a whole and upon 
the excellence of Haverhill prod- 
ucts in general. 

All this advertising is not only 
an example of the growing ten- 
dency of competing manufacturers 
to. boost together in an advertising 
way for the common good but is 
an interesting revelation of the 
tendency to localize markets and 
to specialize upon certain lines in 
certain places. 

Shoes are shoes. But there is a 
wide difference between women’s 
dress shoes and men’s work shoes. 
It is quite the natural and profit- 
able thing both from an advertis- 
ing and manufacturing stand- 
point to specialize on one or the 
other. And then it is only a step 
farther for whole markets as well 
as individual manufacturers thus 
to specialize. 

If the Milwaukee manufacturers 
can persuade the shoe buyers of 
the United States that Milwaukee 
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is the centre for the work shoe 
industry then every maker of 
work shoes in Milwaukee wil} 
have a worth while advertising 
advantage. A manufacturer of 
women’s shoes might go in there 
and make a success but he could 
not cash in on the cumulative ef. 
fect of the co-operative work shoe 
advertising. 

The same thing would work out 
in Haverhill with its women’s 
shoes. If a manufacturer makes 
work shoes exclusively he nat- 
urally can make his advertising 
message that much stronger, inas- 
much as he is entitled to be looked 
upon as a specialist in his line, 
The same thing works out with 
the manufacturers of other shoe 
lines. 

Milwaukee 
Haverhill for 
Chicago for shoes in general— 
this is specializing in manufac- 
turing and in market advertising 
in a way that reminds one of 
Germany's world-wide boosting of 
various toy centres. 

No matter how much you dislike 
Germany you will have to admit 
Germany did a fairly good job in 
getting the world to recognize it 
as a toy -producer. 


for work shoes, 
women’s _ shoes, 


Van Patten Agency to Have 
Western Office 


Van Patten, Inc., will establish a com 
plete advertising agency in Chicago to 
ordinating with the organization in New 
York. L. A. Crowell, who_ has beeqj 
associated in sales and advertising wor 
with a number of large Middle Wester 
manufacturing concerns, has been elect 
ed vice aouient of the company aq 
will have charge of the Chicago office 


“Tron Age” Returns to Forme 
Size 

Beginning with the July 3 issue In 
Age, New Vork, will return to its fo 
mer page size of 8% by 12% m@ 
In accordance with Government 
time regulations this paper reduc 
size to 8 by 12 inches about a year 


J. Vandenburg Joins A. R. 
Bourges 


Jacob Vandenburg, formerly with 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New Yo 
has joined Albert R. Bourges & 
ing house also of New York. 
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When the Workman Gives the 
Human Touch to Adver- 
tising Copy 


The Billings & Spencer 


Company 


in Its Advertising Pays Honest 


Tribute to the Workingman 


By Burnham McLeary 


HERE is one slogan I 
should like to see hung over 
eery copy writer's desk in the 
United States,” said a prominent 
yency man to the writer recently ; 
‘That slogan is 
“'They Don’t Want to Read It!’ 


“For if you ask the advertiser, 
tine times out of ten he’ll say they 
jo! 

“He doesn’t mean to be preju- 
teed, of course, but you see he 
jas lived with his proposition for 
yars. It’s the child of his brain. 
And to him it’s the most interest- 
ng thing in the world. 

‘Submit him a picture of his 
poduct and a page fuil of text 
ling how he once did business 
na little one-story building and 
ww presides over a hundred-acre 
ftory, or how he made the first 
mtomatic, back-action bean- 
ooter in the world, and to-day 
here isn’t a boy in the country 
mthout one, and what does he do? 
"He holds that ad off at arm’s 
ingth and just radiates enthu- 


he exclaims, 
We'll run her just 


asm. 
“By George, boys,’ 


that’s great! 
s she stands !’ 
“And that’s wher it’s up to the 
my writer to remind him softly 
They Don’t Want to Read It!’ 
‘Here’ s another way to look at it. 


mM calls up to the manufacturer: 
Mm rospective 


customer feverishly 
iming the pages until he comes 
nthe bean-shooter ad—quick stop, 
miense interest and excitement— 
wt a minute, Jim? MHere’s the 
i we’ve been looking for for 
onths—you know—all about the 
tomatic bhean-shooter—most in- 
sting thing you ever read!’ 
‘The public’s reaction? 


ty 


Well, 
3 


the only safe bet is They Don’t 
Want to Read It! All ads ‘guilty,’ 
I say, until their title to attention 
has been clearly proved!” 

From bean-shooters to forgings 
may seem like a long shot, but 
it’s no shot at all so far as adver- 
tising principles are concerned. 
One company in particular, the 
Billings & Spencer Company, has 
had just such a “humanizing” 
problem to solve in its present 
advertising campaign. In the face 
of man’s indifference, speaking 
broadly, to such things as drop- 
hammers and_ trimming-presses, 
this company has had to make 
these products so vitally appealing 
that they could command attention 
among a thousand and one other 
products of intrinsic charms un- 
known to a humdrum hammer. It 
has met this problem by directing 
the appeal through the men in 
the shops where these products 
are made, to other workmen in 
other shops where these products 
are used. 


THE HONOR OF THE CRAFT 


This it has done in two series 
of advertisements, the one strict- 
ly institutional in character, the 
other a_ series built to sell 
wrenches. Typical of the first is 
the following in which the crafts- 
manship of the men in the factory 
is the keynote: 


Where Forgings Are Made of Men 

Steel is steel and machines are ma- 
chines. 

Yet one forging holds and another 
fails. One says, “Rely on me,” and 
proves it—the other brings failure and 
peril when it breaks under the strain. 

Why the difference? 

Men. 

The proudest product of the Billings 
& Spencer Company, the first commer- 
cial drop-forging plant in America, is 
men. 
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Men in executive positions who have 
descended from the founders of the 
business—who got from their own 
fathers the Triangle B ideal. Men in 
the shops to whom the crash of the 
hammers has been music for a quarter 
of a century. Such a man as, grown 
too old for active work, begged to be 
allowed to stay in the shops as a watch- 
man, because the thunder of noise and 
the bursts of live sparks were part of 
his life. He stayed. 

Men who have grown up and grown 
old in the Billings & Spencer tradition 
that “into every forging goes our whole 
reputation.” 

Men to whom steel is a living and 
breathing thing, with human faults or 
virtues, who could not work if they 
were not allowed steel 
worthy of their crafts- 
manship. Men to whom 
great machines are as 
their own finger tips— 
who constantly plan for 
better work, to whom the 
improvement of a single 
screw is an epoch of ac- 
complishment. 

Men who think only of 
the product—who send 
out their forgings into 
the world of industry as 
a father sends out his 
sons—giving them the 
best there is in them- 
selves. 

Just men. 

And that is the only 
difference between forg- 
ings, the only difference 
between this tool and 
that, the only difference 
between machines. 

Men. 


Of the other ad- 
vertisements in this 
series, all directed at 
the part the workman 
plays in the product, 
one shows the die- 
makers (under the 
heading “Being a 
Thousand Times 
Right”) “cutting with 
life-time-trained fingers the shapes 
of the forgings in great blocks of 
steel.” Another shows a black- 
smith, hammer upraised, in the 
act of forging a horseshoe. In 
language a child can understand, 
the copy explains that 


A piece of steel is a bundle of very 
short fibres, more or less hard, accord- 
ing to the amount of carbon they con- 
tain; more or less strong, according to 
their relation one to another. 

hen a blacksmith heats a bar red 

hot and forges it out into horseshoe 

on his anvil, all the fibres of the 

steel are bent into the horseshoe shape 

of the finished forging. They remain 

in proper relation one to another. There 
is no decrease in their strength. 
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If, however, we were te make a cast- 
ing of this horseshoe, the fibres would 
run in various directions, and this would 
be a source of weakness. The metal 
would be hard, but brittle. This is why 
forging is superior to casting where both 
hardness and tensile strength are 
needed, and it is why forgings are now, 
to a very great extent, supplanting 
castings. 

Now, even in forging, there is a right 
and a wrong way of hammering. 

If the forging is ignorantly or care- 
lessly made by a single great blow of 
a drop-hammer, the outside fibres of the 
steel are more compressed than those 
on the inside. 

If, on the other hand, the forging 
is made by a series of carefully caleu- 


wen $e 
The First Commercial Drop Forging Plant in America 


A HUMAN APPEAL THAT ALSO GRIPS THE WORKMEN 


lated and nicely adjusted blows (such 
as only long experience can accomplish), 
the fibres are more evenly compressed 
throughout, and a finer grain and 
greater strength results. 

By an intensive and exact knowledge 
of steel and its methods of treatment; 
by the ideal, best expressed by C. E 
Billings when he said, “into every forg 
ing goes our entire reputation”; by half 
a century of steady progress since Civil 
War days, this company has reached its 
present position in the estimation of the 
world. 

Triangle B forgings have made many 
@ great industry possible by holding in 
leash forces which would otherwise have 
remained beyond the scope of humanly 
wrought strength. 


A third in this series is headed 
“The Giant Blacksmith Whe 
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Works for the World,” and com- 
pletes the illustration of the horse- 
shoe. 

Copy of this sort has, of. course, 
a double usefulness. ‘ihe concern 
which credits the men in the shops 
with the part they play in its suc- 
cess stimulates, by that very token, 
the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
men themselves. All of the fore- 
going advertisements were en- 
larged and copies were posted 
throughout the plant. ‘The reac- 
tion these posters created in the 
minds of the workmen who for 
years had been giving the best 
that was in them to Billings & 
Spencer products was even more 
gratifying than the public good 
will that their widespread circu- 
lation crystallized. The good 
workman, be he in the office or 
the shop, works for three things 
—wages, which are the lesser re- 
ward; the satisfaction of his 
craftsman spirit, and the ap- 


preciatio: of those for whom he 
works, which are the greater. In 
this instance public recognition of 
the spirit of fine workmanship 


actuating the men in the Billings 
& Spencer shops proved one of 
the most effective ways to build 
good will for the product among 
the entire workingman’s frater- 
nity. 


THE HUMAN APPEAL IN SELLING 
COPY 


This institutional copy was de- 
signed primarily to accelerate the 
growth of a long-established busi- 
ness that had been built very large- 
ly on word-of-mouth advertising, 
and to entrench it even more sol- 
idly as one of the leaders in its 
field. Out of it was developed 
a second series of advertisements, 
referred to earlier in this article 
—designed to promote an out-and- 
out selling campaign for the com- 
pany’s wrenches. The advertise- 
ments shaped to this purpose like- 
wise appeal to the men in the 
shops. But this time stress is laid 
on the engineer, the mechanic and 
the man in the garage—in short, 
the men who actually use the com- 
pany’s products and whose testi- 
mony counts for something. 

Commonly a man takes no pride 
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in his tools until he owns them 
himself. Part of this problem of 
humanizing wrenches, .therefore, 
has been to portray these homely 
instruments in their true charac- 
ter, as friends or enemies of man, 
according as they are good or bad. 

lwo typical advertisements in 
this series are “Barked Knuckles” 
and “Round Shoulders.” The first 
shows the hand of the mechanie 
—plenty of honest grime left on, 
despite the protests of the retouch- 
ing artist—gripping a Billings & 
Spencer wrench, which in turn is 
gripping a nut. 

“A set of barked knuckles,” 
reads the copy, “will teach you 
more about a wrench than a 
course in mechanics, 

“A round-shouldered nut you 
can’t get a grip on will teach you 
more about a wrench than a year 
in a factory. 

“That’s the way you learn that 
one wrench slips and the other 
grips—that one nicks its sharp 
edges under pressure, while the 
other holds true—that one wears 
out and the other endures. Yes, 
there is all the difference between 
simple things as one wrench and 
another.” 

The following paragraphs from 
the second advertisement in the 
series, in which a life-size wrench 
is laid diagonally across the page 
and the story is compressed within 
plenty of surrounding white space, 
tells a similar story of affection 
for godd wrenches based on bitter 
experience: 


In men and in nuts, round shoulders 
mean life has been too much for them. 

To your upstanding workman, the 
scarred face of a round-shouldered nut 
is a mark of disgrace. 

So he demands a Billings & Spencer 
Triangle B wrench because (having a 
reputation of his own) he likes theirs. 

You can safely take a workman’s 
word for what is right in tools. . 


No small part of the problem to 
humanize the products advertised 
by this company has been to shape 
each advertisement in a way suffi- 
ciently individual to meet the crit- 
ical scrutiny of such different ar- 
tisans as the hardware man, the 
plumber, the garage man, the 
speed-boat expert, the airplane 
mechanician, the man who drives 
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a tractor, the man in the oil fields. 
One-sixth of the total appropria- 
tion (which, incidentally, has been 
increased about 80 per cent over 
the 1918 appropriation) is devoted 
to trade papers. 

Over fifty individual advertise- 
ments have been worked out by 
the Harry Porter Company, each 
in so far as possible an appeal di- 
rect to the man who actually han- 
dies and works with the tools in 
question. 

‘The treasurer of the Billings 
& Spencer Company, Louis 
Parker, who is to a great extent 
responsible for this expansion on 
the part of his company from the 
more conservative methods in ad- 
vertising hitherto employed to this 
new Rooseveltian policy of cam- 
paigning close to the ground and 
appealing to the men in the shops 
on a man-to-man basis, is con- 
vinced that his products have 
struck the most direct route from 
the workshop to the minds and 
hands of the workmen who use 
them. 

Future campaigns, he asserts, 
will be planned to even a greater 
extent from the viewpoint of the 
workman, and the workman will 
be looked to for that touch of 
human interest every piece of ad- 
vertising copy needs. 





Farmer to Con- 
sumer Via Parcel Post 
Unsatisfactory 





A*® item appearing in a recent 
issue of the Modern Mer- 
chant and Grocery World gives 
some reasons why the selling of 
food products by farmer to con- 
sumer via parcel post has not been 
successful. According to the 
writer, the greatest drawback is 
that the purchaser is unable to see 
the product he buys, and if a par- 
cel-post order is found unsatisfac- 
tory he is inconvenienced—often 
to the extent of a direct loss. 

A letter coming from a postof- 
fice department official tells of ex- 
periences in this attempt to find a 
new direct market: 








“There is little indication that 
the parcel post will bring down 
war-boosted prices for any great 
number of people. 

“Although the department has 
been working years to make this 
system general, people generally 
seem unwilling to patronize it. 
It’s much cheaper for the con- 
sumer. I know that by personal 
experiment. For several years | 
have bought all my eggs from a 
countryman in Virginia, who, by 
the way, I never have seen. 

“When I was stationed in Phil- 
adelphia I tried to introduce the 
system there. I first circularized 
the textile workers, thinking they 
would be glad of the chance to get 
products fresh from the country at 
low prices. But they failed almost 
completely to respond. 

“Then I tried the more pros- 
perous, so-called middle class. The 
result was practically the same. 

“Finally I circularized the rich 
people. They responded rather 
generally. 

“People seem to prefer to go to 
the corner store for their produce 
and pay more because it’s more 
handy than ordering days ahead 
from the farmer. The farm-to- 
table plan has not done what the 
department expected of it.” 





Leaves A. W. Shaw Co. to 
Form Aviation Company 


Sydney A. Pierson has resigned from 
the service department of the A. W. 
Shaw Company, of Chicago, to form a 
assenger air service company in Des 
foines, Ia. Mr. Pierson was a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. aviation corps in 
rance. 





Perlberg with J. Johnson Co. 


Jonas Perlberg has withdrawn from 
the National Display Service and has 
affliated himself with the J. Johnson 
Co., national distributors of signs, under 
the trade style of Jonas Perlberg Serv- 
ice. The headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago. 


J. P. H. Perry Made Vice- 
president 


J. P. H. Perry has been appointed 
vice-president of the Turner _Construc- 
tion Company, New York. Mr. Perry 
has been with this company since 1906. 
In 1910 he was made contract manager 
in charge of sales and advertising. 
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HIS version of 

“Bone Dry” is 
an attractive 
Judge cover, one of 
the many diverting 
features of a recent 
Wet and Dry 
Number” issued to 
assuage the gloom 
of lugubrious souls 
who see no cheer in 

the future. 


That is the way with 
Judge. No matter 
how serious the sub- 
ject, Judge finds in 
it abundant whole- 
some fun, and goes 
along its mirth-giving way, 
spreading — where 
sighs grew before. 


We hear that the “Wet and 
Dry Number” has been a 
source of cheer and comfort 
to many. Judge’s mission is 
to spread cheerfulness. 










“The Happy Medium” 


There is a chuckle in every 
line in Judge. 


Jean 


L. D. FERNALD, 


. . ADVERTISI Rr 
This has been discov- a 


ered by every reader 
of the 225,000 copies 
of Judge now circulated 
every week. 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


New York—Boston 
Chicago—Seattle 










“BONE DRY” 
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You Sell To COMFORT | 
Farm Folks 


Maybe most of your goods are sold ih cities 
and the larger towns—a good proportion of them 
can be sold to COMFORT’S farm families just the 
same. 


COMFORT’S subscribers, instead of buying al- 
together at the small general stores in the nearest 
town as they used. to before the days of popular 
priced automobiles, now get into their cars and go 
to large towns and cities to buy anything from tea 
to tires. 


Though country people now buy in the cities 
they do not take “city magazines.” 


They take COMFORT, just as they have 
for nearly a third of a century, and they are 
(| ties by COMFORT advertising. 


Cwtort Readers 


Buy in the 
aN 4 LOwUs 
a | emp 
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Through the Stores in 
Big Towns 


As Edward Mott Woolley wrote, “COMFORT 
readers with cravings for substantial goods and for 
luxuries, not only have the leisure to look into the 
magazine’s show windows but are live prospects for 
goods that lie back of those 
windows—in the stores of 
local dealers. COMFORT’S 
folks get into their automo- 
biles or buggies and bring 
home the things they like.” 


Why not advertise in 
COMFORT and influence six 
million farm folks to buy 
your goods? | 


























W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., | 
AUGUSTA, MAIN 


few York Office: hicago, Office: 
1628 Aeolian Hall, es Marquette Bidg., 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. / 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 


‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 

St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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Isn’t It Time to 


ditions in Copy Writing? 


Break with Tra- 


If Rhymed Jingles Are Effective in Some Cases, Why Not “Free Verse” 
in Others? 


By “A Literary Fellow” 


SN’T it time for new forms, 


new styles, new experiments, 
in copy-writing ? 

While influences arriving simul- 
taneously with, or dating from, 
the war are breaking up so many 
traditions; while the various arts 
—literature, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, music—are developing new 
tendencies, such as “futurism,” 
“cubism,” “vorticism,” “polyphon- 
ism,” “dissonance,” etc., shall the 
advertising art lag behind? 

I am tempted to ask these ques- 
tions after reading recent pleas 
in Prtnters’ INK for more “joy,” 
more “life,” in advertising copy. 

But perhaps I have no business 
horning in here. I am a simple 
scribe, a mere literary fellow, a 
typewriter-banger, an ink-slinger: 
one of those individuals which the 
advertising profession commonly 
—and perhaps justly—despises as 
being too impractical, too lacking 
ina merchandising sense, too defi- 
cient in business training, to be re- 
garded seriously. 

And yet it is the testimony of 
wise men that they have learned 
from simpletons, and great in- 
ventors have declared that it was 
sometimes the suggestions of ob- 
scure individuals that made their 
devices workable. 

If it be true that much adver- 
tising copy is dull, bromidic, 
phrase-ridden, lacking in enthusi- 
asm and in attention-attraction, 
perhaps it simply means that copy 
writing needs someone to do for 
it what Whistler did for painting, 
what Whitman -did for poetry, 
what Rodin did for sculpture. 
Perhaps it needs to be cast into 
new molds, written in new forms, 
couched in new and daring styles 
in order that it may take on a 
new life. But, speaking of Whit- 
man, reminds us of something he 


once said that is very apropos in > 
4 





this connection. Said he: “To 
have great orators there must be 
great audiences.” Similarly, to 
have bold copy writers, there must 
be bold advertising ; to have great 
advertising compositions, there 
must be great copy chiefs, great 
promoters, great manufacturers. 

There are already signs of a 
breaking away from tradition. The 
much-discussed Prince Albert to- 
bacco copy is a case in point. 

Then, too, the great department 
stores are doing some experiment- 
ing. I recently saw several col- 
umns from John Wanamaker’s 
New York advertising department 
that looked as if they had been 
purposely done in that medium 
which devotees. of the traditional 
forms of poetry have so much 
ridiculed—vers libre, or “free 
verse.” In appearance the Wana- 
maker advertising was written in 
rhymeless verse, with the broken, 
irregular lines characteristic of 
the most modern poetasters. 


UNCONSCIOUSLY LIKE WHITMAN 


On another day I saw a depart- 
ment-store ad about summer hats 
printed as follows: 


GREAT garden hats of organdie and 
straw—the embodiment of summer 


charm. 

CLEVER hats of grass cloth in pastel 
tints and embroidered in color. 

HORSEHAIR models — poke-shaped, 
and in lovely colors. 

STREET hats developed in Georgette 
crepe and in straw and taffeta. 

Priced $20 to $30. 


The style and form here are 
much like these lines from Whit- 
man: 


The most excellent sun so calm and 
haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just- 
felt breezes, 

The gentle, soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the 
fulfill’d noon, 

The coming eve delicious, he welcome 
night and the stars . . 
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Or like this quotation from Carl 
Sandburg, a modern 1919 versi- 
fier : 

I make up songs about things to look at: 
potato blossoms in summer night 
mist filling the garden with white 
spots; a cavalryman’s yellow silk 
handkerchief stuck in a_ flannel 
pocket over the left side of the shirt, 
over the ventricles of blood, over 
the pumps of the heart. 


In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that a modern poet, 
Addison Lewis, has been experi- 
menting by printing his verse in 
advertising display style. If poetry 
can gain something from adver- 
tising methods, isn’t it possible 
that, vice versa, advertising could 
gain something from poetical 
methods ? 

If the rhymed jingle has been 
found to be an effective method 
of advertising in certain cases, 
why couldn’t the unrhymed verse 
be made useful in others? It 
must be remembered that there is 
really nothing freakish about 
“free verse.” It is merely a rhyth- 
mic, cadenced style of writing, 
with a certain emphasis obtained 
by an irregular arrangement of 
lines. 

Let us illustrate. Suppose I am 
about to write copy for a heavy 
motor-truck. Before I go into 
details I want to communicate an 
impression of the car’s unusuai 
ruggedness and power. Here is 
the way it might be written: 


A burly brute of a car, 
Shouldering its way among 
makes, 
Like a born bully— 
That’s the Brown Samson 
Proud-engined, 
Give it a square deal and 
Watch it respond. 
It’s got 
Reserves of power. 


With the proper typography and 
illustration it seems to me that 
this would be very impressive. At 
least it ought to answer the first 
requirement of all copy—it ought 
to draw attention. 

Another suggestion. Why 
couldn’t effective. use be made of 
the style and form made popular 
by “K. C. B.,” the newspaper 
writer who has gained such a 
large following? 

For those not familiar with his 


lesser 
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work let me illustrate by rear- 
ranging, with due apologies, the 
Colgate copy as it recently ap- 
peared: 

—LIKE PUTTING A NEW 
—TERY IN A FLASH-LIGHT 


BAT- 


When you use Colgate’s 
* * * 
—Handy Grip Shaving Stick 
. * > 
—You can renew the soap 
* * * 
—As easily as you replace 
* * . 
—The worn-out battery 
* * * 
—In a flash-light. 
* 
It is made 
* * 
—To be used that way 
* * . 
—For convenience and economy. 


This method of treatment will 
enable emphasis on certain points 
to be gained in an easy and nat- 
ural way. With a little study and 
practice I believe it could be made 
enormously effective in advertising 
copy. 

To those advertisers whose first 
impulse is to object, let it be said 
that language is made for the con- 
venience of men, not men for lan- 
guage. There is no law to pre- 
vent you doing what you please 
with it. If conventional forms, 
traditional arrangement, no longer 
obtain the desired results, what 
reason is there for not trying new 
ones? 


Elaborate Campaign Outlined 
for Chicago 


In Chicago an organization known as 
the Chicago Boosters’ Club has been 
formed to invest $1,000,000 in adver- 
tising that city during the next four 
years. 

The plan was proposed at a banquet 
in the Illinois Athletic Club by William 
J. McJunkin, who said he did not want 
the Association of Commerce behind 
the movement. “This plan, to be suc- 
cessful,” said Mr. McJunkin, “must 
have the mayor’s official voice. Only 
then can we bring the greatest author- 
ity and impress upon the national mind 
that Chicago is speaking to the rest of 
the country through her one legal and 
logical spokesman—the mayor.” 

he plan calls for the ee of 
a mayor’s committee, with not more 
than five members. The advertising is 
to be done in magazines of national cir- 
culation, influential newspapers, and by 
outdoor signs. The outdoor advertising 
is to bear the slogan, “Chicago Calls, 
and will tell of the city’s advantages. 
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The Kind of Advertising a Small 
Town Merchant Likes to Use 


Increasing the Distribution of Nationally Advertised Merchandise by 
Successful Retail Copy 


By H. E. Miles 


A LARGE percentage of the 
merchandise bought by the 
consumers of this country is sold 
to them by retail merchants of 
small towns. One of the prob- 
lems of the manufacturer of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise is 
to get these dealers to sell more of 
their products. 

The soiution of the problem 
doubtless lies in successful local 
advertising, but getting country 
merchants to put on good local 
advertising campaigns is another 
problem, and one that the manu- 
facturer has not yet solved in a 
very satisfactory way. 

The trouble with many country 
merchants is that they are not 


good advertisers and they fail to 
appreciate the value of the desire- 


creating national advertisements 
or their own opportunity to co- 
operate with the national advertis- 
ing and create more business by 
the use of local copy. 

There is one way of getting this 
dealer co-operation that is just a 
little better than any other way, 
and that is to get in touch with 
the advertising department of the 
small-town, country newspaper. If 
you must teach somebody how to 
write successful selling copy, teach 
the newspaper publishers in the 
small towns. They are the men 
who are vitally interested in get- 
ting the dealer’s advertisements 
printed, and they will do moré to 
get a co-operative local campaign 
across for the manufacturer than 
anyone else. And if the publisher 
isa student of advertising he will 
be able to write local advertise- 
ments that really sell goods. 

The country merchant has had 
a good deal of the imagination 
taken out of his life by hard con- 
fact with practical problems, so 
aything short of real results in 


his advertising wili not appeal to ~ 


him for any considerable length 
of time. But if it brings him cus- 
tomers he will be willing to pay 
for it. It is sometimes hard for 
him to see how the magazine ad- 
vertisements are going to benefit 
him, and when he receives an elec- 
trotype of one of them to run one 
time in his local paper with his 
name under it or “sawed” into it, 
he is not always enthusiastic about 
spending the money to have it 
printed. But an advertisement 
about his store and his goods and 
his service appeals to him, and if 
it is properly written and prop- 
erly printed it will get him results. 

The best way for the manufac- 
turer to get the dealer to adver- 
tise trade-marked goods is to 
make them the dealer’s goods— 
make him take a proprietary inter- 
est in the label and make him 
proud of it by putting his store 
and his service up “alongside” of 
it and advertising them all at the 
same time. 


PEOPLE INTERESTED IN DEALERS THEY 
KNOW 


Country advertisements should 
have the personal touch in them 
that will make them as interesting 
to “home folks” as the news in the 
home paper. People like to read 
what Jones has for sale. They 
know Jones and his store, and if 
his advertisements have something 
in them that they have seen adver- 
tised in the magazines it will be 
doubly interesting. The fact that 
Jones is connected with the sale 
of that nationally advertised ar- 
ticle helps Jones and helps the 
article. 

The mistake some manufac- 
turers make is in furnishing deal- 
er advertising designed to make 
the goods sell the dealer. They 
seem to forget that, if the dealer 
is a good merchant and a good 
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representative of their line, he is 
already sold to his community and 
it is up to him to sell the goods. 

It isn’t electrotyped reproduc- 
tions of national advertisements 
that the dealer needs. He needs 
good illustrations and descriptive 
matter, but most of all he needs 
copy written the way he talks— 
with the same personality, the 
same salesmanship that he pos- 
sesses. 

Writing successful country 
dealer copy is a bigger job than it 
appears. 
cessful national copy, you think of 
having 100,000,000 people for pros- 
pective customers. It ought to be 
easy to sell enough of them to 
make your campaign successful if 
it is half good. But when you 
write country dealer copy you 
have but a few hundred prospects, 
and if you can sell enough of 
them to make your advertising 
pay, you have written some pretty 
good selling copy. The percent- 


age of return on national adver- 


tising may be one-tenth of 1 per 
cent and be pretty large at that, 
but what would one-tenth of 1 
per cent sales be in a community 
where there were only 1,000 pros- 
pects? Just one. 

More than 1 per cent of the 
farmers in one county in Missouri 
bought phonographs in the month 
of December last from several 
dealers who used successful local 
advertising campaigns. All of this 
advertising was connected up with 
the national advertising by the use 
of the illustrations and trade- 
mark cuts. A few electrotyped 
advertisements were used just as 
they: were sent from the manu- 
facturers, but the most effective 
copy was written in the advertis- 
ing department of the local news 
paper, using the manufacturer’s 
selling points together with good 
personal sales talk and the adver- 
tising of the dealers’ service, mer- 
chandising policy and personal 
reasons for selling that particular 
phonograph. ; 

Instead of simply enumerating 
the selling points and signing the 
dealer’s name, these advertise- 
ments told, in an interesting way, 
why the dealer liked his instru- 


When you think of suc- * 


INK 


ment, why he recommended it and 
why he would stand back of it 
with the manufacturer, taking the 
same responsibility for its trade- 
mark as the owner of that trade- 
mark does. For example, this was 
one advertisement: 


WHY WE SELL THE BLANK (TRADE-MARK) 
PHONOGRAPH 


When we found that the Blank had 
received first place at the World’s Ex- 
position for tone quality, in competition 
with many other makes, and that the 
judges had made their own demonstra- 
tion, without the assistance of a repre- 
sentative of the Blank, we felt that we 
had found the phonograph that we could 
conscientiously sell to our friends and 
back with our own guarantee in addi- 
tion to that of the manufacturer. 

(Manufacturer’s Selling Points) 


Another advertisement started 

this way: 

WE WANT YOU TO VISIT OUR PHONOGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT 


We have fitted up a room specially 
for demonstrating the 

BLANK (TRADE-MARK) PHONOGRAPH. 
You will enjoy some of the latest popu- 
lar song hits and dance records that we 
have, and you will also enjoy the superb 
tone and reproduction of the Blank. 
The Blank Phonograph is one thing we 
have that we are proud of and we want 
you to hear it—whether you want a 
phonograph or not. 

(Manufacturer’s Selling Points) 


There are many examples of the 
success of this kind of direct ap- 
peal in co-operation with the 
manufacturer’s advertising. One 
dealer, who has been very success- 
ful in selling tractors, has been 
using a conversational style of 
copy, always heading his adver- 
tisement with the trade-mark cut 
of the tractor, but making his own 
argument in his own way. His 
advertising is not only “talked 
about” by the farmers of his 
locality, but it has been the sub- 
ject of an article in a trade publi- 
cation, which was reproduced by 
the advertising department of the 
manufacturer and distributed to 
all of its dealers. 

When the war restrictions on 
building material were removed, 
one dealer was not satisfied with 
a mere statement of that fact, but 
reproduced the telegram received 
by the local chairman of the 
Council of Defense, after which 
he explained the advantage of 
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Every Sunday Issue of 
THE 
Baltimore Sun 





in the past three 
months has contained 
more than 


415 COLUMNS 
Of Paid Advertising 


An average gain of 
more than 100 col- 
umns each issue over 
the same Sundays last 
year. 


The Sunday Sun has a larger 
circulation than any other 
Baltimore newspaper 
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el the Public See Your 
ID ID you ever notice the in- 
serts in the big maga- 


zines? Most of them are 
coated paper. Why? Because 
coated stock shows up the values 
in a halftone best, especially in course 
color printing. by ple: 
There’s a time when nothing senten 
will take the place of a highly fin- You 
ae ished coated paper. It’s when the Paper 
Pri nti ng Papers pictorial value of your illustrations Warre 
depends upon careful attention to up fin 
details that nothing can help you three-c 
so much as fine plates, coated tration: 
paper and good printing. Coated 
To see the kind of printing [J 9ples. 
Warren’s Lustro, Warren’s War- § ike tha 
rentown and Warren’s Cumber- (J pick the 
land Coated Book make possible, Buye 
send for a copy of Warren’s Paper (§gravers 
Buyer’s Guide. This book con- 
tains 108 pages, a definite number 
being devoted to each of the 
Warren Standard Printing Papers 
for the purpose of showing what 
kind of printing is best suited to 


Beller ‘Riper Beller “frinting 
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Product Through Your Catalog 


ach grade. All types of engrav- 
ings are shown. ‘The proper pres- 
entations of the products of nearly 
every important industry are also 
given. It is really a common-sense 
course of study on printing, taught ' 
by pleasing illustrations and a few ig = Se 
stences of interesting text. Weld 3h 
. - : [STAN DARD ) 
You will find in. Warren’s 
faper Buyer's Guide how well Printing Papers 
Warren’s coated book papers bring 
w fine halftones. One of the . 
three-color process halftone illus- 
trations on Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated Book is a picture of some 
apples. ‘These apples are so life- 
like that you'll feel as if you could 
pick them off the paper. 
Buyers of printing; printers, en- 
gavers and their salesmen can 
wcure a free copy of Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide by request- 
ing it on their letterhead. 


i. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Beller ‘Piper Beller Frinting 
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buying a certain nationally adver- 
tised fence at that time. Every- 
body knew the dealer; everybody 
knew the chairman; everybody 
had read about the fence; it was a 
large advertisement and it opened 
the way for a continued business 
on that product that is still brisk. 
although not more than two local 
advertisements have since been 
used. 


LINKING DEALER WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN 


To establish an electrical service 
department a garage put on a 
campaign using a nationally ad- 
vertised battery trade-mark, but 
advertising its own experience 
and the efficiency of its own 
equipment. All makes of bat- 
teries were repaired and _ re- 
charged, and free inspection and 
filling service given, but the cut 
of the trade-marked battery was 
used at the head of every adver- 
tisement. Not over twelve adver- 
tisements' were. used to establish 
this department on a paying basis, 
and only occasional advertise- 
ments are now run on that sub- 
ject. 

A distinctive signature or store 
name is as valuable to a dealer as 
a trade-mark to a national adver- 
tiser, and every retail advertise- 
ment should be closed with a dis- 
tinctive cut or set-up of the name 
of the store. The name should 
represent the character of the 
store, its service and its policy, 
and. should be the connecting link 
between the customer’s desire to 
possess the advertised merchan- 
dise and his decision.to go and 
buy it. In other words, it should 
close the sale. Price is a second- 
ary closing argument. It is a 
good argument, but it cannot be 
relied upon entirely. It will not 
create desire, but a sale is never 
closed without it, so price quot- 
ing is good advertising provided 
it does not degenerate into price 
cutting. 

Persistency is a thing to be em- 
phasized in influencing country 
dealers to advertise.. The result 
of a well-planned campaign will 
always be much better than hap- 
hazard efforts, and the merchant 
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who has tried regular advertising 
is usually well satisfied with the 
return on his advertising inyest. 
ment. 

Notwithstanding that the coun- 
try merchant’s rent and clerk ex. 
pense is low, his percentage of 
sellieg cost is high because his 
volute of sales is comparatively 
smali. As pointed out in a recent 
article in Printers’ INK by W, R 
Hotchlin, this high percentage of 
operating cost is a stumbling 
block in securing dealer co-opera- 
tion in advertising and selling 
trade-marked goods, because they 
are always looking for something 
to sell that they can make a 
larger margin of profit on. This 
is a policy that acts as a boome- 
rang, because the more unadver- 
tised goods the dealer buys the 
less will be his volume of sales, 
and consequently the higher the 
percentage of selling cost. 

_ The quickest way to turn the 
tide and increase the dealer’s vol- 
ume of business is by better local 
advertising, and the manufacturer 
who would secure more distribu- 
tion through the dealer should try 
to help that dealer to advertise 
himself as well as the goods, It 
is up to somebody to produce 
dealer copy that will actually sell 
goods, and it can’t be done by ab- 
sent treatment. The man to do it 
must be a local man and the local 
man who is most interested in ad- 
vertising is the local newspaper 
publisher. Consequently he should 
make a good retail advertising 
man of himself, or employ such a 
man, who is capable of handling 
the advertising of the local deal- 
ers and making it produce results, 
and who will co-operate with the 
national advertiser to encourage 
the selling of trade-marked mer- 
chandise and help the merchants 
to sell more of it. 


J. B. Taft With Biddle Press 


_ Jerome B. Taft has joined the adver- 


Going service department of The Bid- 
die Press, Philadelphia. Mr. Taft was § 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Quaker City Corporation, Philadelphia, 
and prior to that division publicity and 
copy manager of the Bell Telephone 
Company. or a time he was also con- 
nected with the Frank A. Munsey Co. 
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ls It Advisable to Advertise Nurs- 
ing Bottles in July or Rain- 
coats on Thursday? 


Why There Are “Off Seasons” and “Off Days” 


in Advertising 


By S. E. Kiser 


F you were able to produce rain 
lee Kansas would you consider 
it unwise to announce the fact 
fore the beginning of the annual 
iy spell? Does the furniture 
manufacturer waste his effort if 
he advertises during the winter 
months, when people must use 
heir money for the purchase of 
wal, instead of chairs and tables 
md cabinets? Is there a good 
mason for the “off seasons” in 
advertising ? 

Several years ago I was engaged 
in the preparation of advertising 
matter for the manufacturers of 
m excellent line of enameled 
ware, such as bathtubs, lavatories 
md sinks. Up to the time when 
Ibegan to work on their account 
they had done no national adver- 
ising, and I found immediately 
that they were wedded to the 
theory that it was useless to try 
to call public attention to their 
poducts during the fall or winter 
months. 

“How,” asked the manager of 
the company, “can it do us any 
wood to advertise when people are 
nt building? Nobody begins to 
build a home in October or No- 
vember, and hardly anybody is 
tady to buy a bathtub in Janu- 
wy or February. We must begin 
wr big advertising along in March 

md then run it through to June. 
lh that way we will reach about 
il the people who are ready to 
juy such products as ours.” 

went to people who were 
building and asked them if they 
lad given any thought to the kinds 
of bathtubs or sinks that were 
fo be installed in their new homes. 
Most of them had thought of such 
things in a general way. They 
tad decided upon the number of 
lathrooms they were going to 


have and usually they had made 
7 


up their minds concerning the 
style of tubs that they wanted 
Few of them had bought their 
bathroom fixtures—that was a 
matter that could be attended to 
when their homes were nearing 
completion—but a large majority 
of them were ready to. mention 
the trade-names of the tubs or 
sinks or lavatories they expected 
to choose. 

I found that a very large ma- 
jority of these home-builders had 
been reading a good deal about 
bathtubs and sinks. They had 
done it casually, as a rule, and 
had continued it for many months 
before they were ready to begin 
building. Subconsciously they had 
in most instances familiarized 
themselves with the products of 
certain manufacturers who were 
continuous advertisers, and these 
were the products they intended 
to buy. Their interest in such 
things had manifested ‘itself as 
soon as they had begun to think 
seriously of building. They had 
not waited for the architect or 
the plumber to make recommen- 
dations, nor had they glanced at 
bathtub advertisements in March 
or April only. 


“SEASONAL” NOTION 
PERSISTS 


MISTAKEN 


I explained all this to the manu- 
facturers who had decided to try 
national advertising, but they were 


not ready to concede that they 
had been wrong. Like many other 
people of the past and of the 
present, they found it hard to be- 
lieve that anybody ever can de- 
velop a preference for a thing 
simply because he has seen it pic- 
tured often or has been reminded, 
by constant advertising, of its 
merit—but that was several years 
ago. The concern to which I have 
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referred has grown and evidently 
it has prospered. Its advertising 
no longer is limited to March and 
April. 

A great deal of educational 
work will have to be done before 
the old idea concerning the ad- 
visability of confining certain 
kinds of advertising to particular 
seasons can be obliterated. 

“Tt’s all right,” says the man 
who is manufacturing iceboxes, 
“to advertise chewing-gum or cor- 
sets the year round, because peo- 
ple chew gum and women wear 
corsets winter and summer. But 
they don’t want to buy iceboxes 
in cold weather.” 

He forgets that it is not likely 
to be the advertisement one reads 
to-day that will lead to a purchase 
to-morrow. The preference that 
finally manifests itself when a par- 
ticular product or article is asked 
for by name is quite likely to 
have had its beginning much 
longer ago than yesterday or last 
week or last month. This being 
so, there can be no logical reason 
for the so-called “off seasons” in 
advertising. It is just as neces- 
sary to build good will in the 
summer as it is to awaken desire 
in the winter. The man who 
wishes to make his name a house- 
hold word must not set apart “off 
seasons” ‘during which he intends 
to be idle or to let his name re- 
main out of the newspaper head- 
lines. He must be up and doing 
all the time. Or, at least, he must 
find out how to get his name pub- 
lished in big type right along. If 
he drops out during an “off sea- 
son” or two he is likely to be 
compelled to furnish references 
the next time he tries to rent any- 
thing, and when he orders things 
sent to his home people will have 
to ask him how he spells his 
name. 

The national advertisers who 
have been most successful adver- 
tise in the “off” seasons just as 
regularly and as liberally as in the 
“on” seasons. Let anvone who 
doubts investigate for himself. It 
will be easy. Watch the adver- 
tisements of the big paint and 
roofing concerns. They don’t quit 
when the weather turns cold and 
the snow begins to fly. Notice 
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the advertisements of the leading 
manufacturers of clothing, They 
continue to advertise in the sym. 
mer, when it is too late to buy 
thin clothes and too early for win. 
ter suits. The advertiser who 
thinks he must wait until to-mor. 
row to make his appeal to the 
man who is going to purchase on 
the day following is mistaken, He 
needs education. 
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LOCAL ADVERTISER HAS THE RIGHT 


IDEA 


An absurdity that goes naturally 
with the “off season” in national 
advertising is the “off day” in 
local advertising. Usually this 
“off day” is Saturday, owing to 
the advertiser’s supposition that, 
because his store is to be closed 
on Sunday, any advertising he 
might do on Saturday would be 
wasted. Some of the more enter- 
prising and progressive merchants 
are getting away from that er- 
roneous belief. Strawbridge & 
Clothier have issued an interest- 
ing statement in connection with 
their big advertising on Saturdays. 

“We have very definite evi- 
dence,” they say, “that our Sat- 
urday evening announcements of 
some of the special attractions for 
Monday are more and more appre- 
ciated each week. Hundreds of 
our customers read and discuss 
this news over the week-end and 
arrange their shopping plans for 
Monday largely on the informa- 
tion here given. Bear in 
mind, however, that this Saturday 
afternoon advance news of spe- 
cial attractions for Monday is of 
great value, giving to our regu- 
lar readers a special incentive toj 
follow our announcements as a 
regular every-day habit instead of 
only on five days a week.” 

In many cities, especially 
throughout the Middle West, Fri- 
day is the big day for local ad- 
vertising, the merchants having in 
some manner acquired the foolish 
notion that everybodv wants to 
shop on Saturday. They appear 
to forget that Saturdav is a half- 
holiday for many people and that, 
therefore, it is a poor shopping 
day. Women who are employed 
in offices and faetories will not 
devote their Saturday afternoons 
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Selling Trucks! 


Many advertising agents have expressed keen 
surprise when checking up returns secured 
E RIGHT through MoTOoR for clients who manufacture 
motor trucks. 





tie Yet, when the situation is analyzed it is not 
an difficult to arrive at the reason for MOTOR’s 
wing to success as a truck medium. Probably every 
on that, truck buying executive owns a motor car and 
ten as a motorist he reads MoToR. There is the 
ould be answer! 

pl With the sustained interest in automobiles 
that er- created by MoToR’s pages, it is relatively 
— simple to divert the attention of the reader to 
on with the first cousin of the motor car—the motor 
turdays. truck. 

ite evi- 

yur Sat- By the same process the automobile dealer is 
emt readily inducted into the ranks of commercial 
¢ appre- vehicle distributors. MoToR’s dealer circu- 
—— lation includes practically all of the better 
end and class. 

a Many of the leading manufacturers of pleas- 
Bear in ure and commercial vehicles have learned that 
— it pays to devote a portion of the space used 
ay is of in MoTOoR to publicity for the truck end of ' 
ar regu: | their business. 

sntive to 

its as a Have you tried MoToR as a truck medium ? 
stead of - 

cially 
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laving in 
e foolish THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF MOTORING 


vants to 
y appear 
sa half- 
and tht MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
a fands than all other automobile publications combined 
will not 
‘ternoons 





Detroit, Mich. 119 West 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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to shopping if it is possible for 
them to do their buying at other 
times. Men who get otf on Sat- 
urday afternoons are likely to 
want their wives or sweethearts 
to join them in seeking recrea- 
tion. Notwithstanding all that, 
and in spite of the fact that many 
merchants find it advisable to close 
their stores on Saturday after- 
noons during certain months, the 
Friday issues of newspapers pub- 
lished in most of the American 
cities are overloaded with adver- 
tising that ought to be spread 
through the week. 

In a certain city in which I have 
had recent newspaper experience 
we found it necessary on Fridays 
to go to thirty, forty and occa- 
sionally fifty pages in order to 
take care of the advertising. Our 
mechanical equipment was over- 
taxed; we had to jam advertise- 
ments through as best we could, 
and often the results were far 
from being satisfactory. We 
could not hire printers and proof- 
readers and make-up men and 
stereotypers to work on Fridays 
only, nor could we afford to have 
the other forces that were needed 
to take proper care of ‘the Friday 
business that was piled upon us. 
Consequently deliveries were de- 
layed—sometimes they could not 
be made at all—and there was 
trouble all around. 

Consistent efforts were made to 
get the advertisers to use their 
space through the week, but with- 
out success. They insisted on be- 
ing in on Friday. Some of them 
did no advertising on other days, 
and usually they complained that 
they were not getting the results 
they expected. No wonder. 

Monday was the “off day” there. 
I don’t know why, unless the mer- 
chants had secret reasons for be- 
lieving that the people thought it 
might be unlucky to buy on Tues- 
day. If there was any general 
adherence to such a superstition 
nobody ever confessed it. Prob- 
ably habit was at the bottom of 
it all, The merchants had acquired 
the habit of doing their big ad- 
vertising on Fridays; they had 
fallen into the habit of thinking 
it was useless to try to induce 
people to buy on Tuesdays or to 
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offer them bargains on Thursdays 
and it was and doubtless still js 
habitual with many of the adver- 
tisers in that town to expect the 
increased profits immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of their 
advertisements to pay for them 
and more. ; 

Habit is the most troublesome 
obstacle in the way of sensible 
and successful advertising. Thou- 
sands of business men in this 
country have inherited from their 
fathers the habit of thinking ad- 
vertising is an unnecessary ex- 
pense. Habit is responsible for the 
“off seasons” and “off days” in 
advertising, and it never is neces- 
sary to look far if you are trying 
to find people who are in the habit 
of thinking that anyone who en- 
deavors to induce them to adver- 
tise their wares or their products 
must in the nature of things be 
a swindler who will bear close 
watching. 


Additions to Rufus French, 
Incorporated 


Mahlon E. Marsten, formerly of 
MceCall’s and Scribner's, and | S. 
Loomis, formerly of the Condé Nast 
publications, have been added to the 
staff of Rufus French, Inc., New York. 

Lawrence Harrison, for many years 
with the Outing Publishing Company, 
has also joined the organization in a 
sales and executive capacity. 

Frederick G. Peck, who has been ac- 
tive in the Eastern advertising field for 
many years past, has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The publications represented by Rufus 
French, Inc., are Motion Picture Maga 
zine, Motion Picture Classic. Shadow 
land, Outing, All Outdoors and Yachi- 
ing. 


G. M. O'Neil Resigns from 
“Collier’s” * 

George M. O’Neil has resigned _as sec 
retary of P. F. Collier & Son., Inc., t0 
become assistant sales manager of the 
Goldwyn Distributing Corporation, New 

‘ork. 

Mr. O’Neil has been in the publish 
ing field for ten years. He will assume 
his new duties July 1. 


George L. Welp With Black- 
man-Ross 


George L. Welp, for six years pro 
motion and service manager of the Met- 
ropolitan piapanne, has joined the force 


of the Blackman-Ross Company, New 


York. 
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: OU cannot land a “musky” with tackle 
trom Y made for croppies. Small ideas are poor bait 
for big business. Dominance is the differ- 


see: ence between business blindness and expanding vision. 
Inc., to 


To dominate—to be the representative leader in 
aa: your field—to hold first place on quality and 
1 assume generalship—that is a winning which is real. 


Upon the request of an executive, we will 
Black- gladly send our new 72 page book, “Master 


Merchandising and The 


inant Idea.” 


ears pro- 
the Met- 


the force MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ny, New CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


§ S. WABASH AVE SO!IFIFTH AVE. NEWS LEADER BLOG, 
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Why Let Your Copy 
Shirk Its Work? 


N our opinion, much of the copy now run- 
ning in the magazines and newspapers 
might be called “Jazy’’—it evades its full re- 
sponsibility; falls far short of making a com- 
plete selling canvass. 


It leaves entirély too much of the selling 
work for the clerk behind the counter to finish 
—and behind-the-counter-salesmanship aver- 
ages up as about the poorest in the world. 


A 


With space costing as high as $5000 and 
up a page, why should the copy be allowed 
to shirk its work? 


Why should it leave the buying impulse 
only partially aroused, when there is plenty 
of proof that the “J’m-Going-To-Get-That” 
state of mind which results in prompt pur- 
chasing can be completely aroused at no add- 
ed cost ? 

From package goods to automobiles, the yearly 
sales of scores of products can be doubled and 
trebled, we believe, simply by using copy of higher 
selling power. 


YINETY per cent of the power of advertising 
i is in the copy. And what gives copy its maxi- 
mum power need not be a matter of mere theory or 
opinion or prejudice. 
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Here is where advertisers who have been doing 
business year after year without the help of either 
salesman or dealers—firms who put the entire sell- 
ing job up to the advertising alone—have a big ad- 
vantage over advertisers who sell through the trade. 


Their sales sheets show them—clear down to the 
last penny—the exact selling power of every piece 
of copy they run. Every advertisement is judged 
entirely on the black and white figures of results— 
exactly as in the case of a salesman working strictly 
on commission. 


Here is a test of advertising’s power that has 
brought out some highly valuable discoveries about 
copy and the kind of appeals that close the sale 
instead of merely arousing interest. 


S a result of our long experience in preparing 
A copy that has again and again broken sales 
records by mail, we have worked out some very 
definite copy principles—all of them tested and 
proven—for increasing sales and cutting selling 
costs for advertisers who sell through the trade. 


Any advertiser who wishes to look into this will 
find us ready any time he is—this, of course, without 
placing him under any obligation whatever. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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Third and Final Open Letter 
to American Manufacturers 


HE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 

is an altruistic association using the facilities and 
instrumentalities of governments, manufacturers and 
educational institutions in the disseminating of useful 
information by the graphic method of motion pictures 
displayed invariably to audiences admitted free. 


CO-OPERATING 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT REPUBLIC OF CHILI 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENCE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

REPUBLIC OF FRANCE PAN AMERICAN UNION 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF FRANCE 
DOMINION OF CANADA KINGDOM OF SPAIN 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA EMPIRE OF JAPAN 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 

DOMINION OF NEWFOUNDLAND REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA 
REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO 
REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA FEDERATION OF SWITZERLAND 


The Bureau is supported by Endowment, Annuity and volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

Among the hundreds who have contributed financial support to 
the Bureau may be named the following, well known for their 
public spirit and liberality in assisting anything believed to be 
for the public good: 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND DR. CHARLES H. MAYO CARLETON MACY 


HENRY FORD MRS. MARSHALL FIELD WILLIAM PHELPS ENO 
MRS. GEORGE DEWEY Vv. EVERIT MACY PAUL M. WARBURG 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON JOHN HARSEN ‘RHOADES FREDERICK AYER, JR. 
HOWARD E. COFFIN JULIUS ROSENWALD HERBERT STRAUS 





HON. J. H. MOYLE MISS DOROTHY NORTH POPE YEATMAN 
MRS. LARZ ANDERSON OTTO, MALLORY CHAS. L. PARSONS 
ROY D. CHAPIN SAMUEL VAUCLAIN P. A. POWERS 


This is not a Government Bureau. If it were it could not display its films in 
foreign countries or foreign.films in this country or foreign films in foreign countries, 
all of which it is now doing. 

Tt has been decided that a Government cannot display any films containing a 
trade mark or a trade name, otherwise it would be possible for one institution to 
secure publicity at the expense of its competitor. 


The Bureau has upwards of one hundred film distributing Exchanges and a staff of 
more than two hundred giving their undivided attention to the care and circulation of 
films. These exchanges are located in every part of the civilized world and a com- 
petent force, speaking the language of the country, are in charge. 

Also a corps of more than one thousand trained Educators, directly engaged in 
the activities of the Bureau, outside of University organizations. 


Francis Holley, 


Director Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Taking the Technicalities Out of 
Advertisement 


On Occasion the Language of the Layman, and Illustrations Stripped of 


Technical 


Detail, May 


Be Used to Advantage 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


LACE a windmill close up 

against a brick wall, directly 
racing the wind, and it will be 
unable to pull even the lightest 
loads On account of the interfer- 
ence of the wall. Knock out a 
section. of the. wall behind the 
windmill, so that the air currents 
can pass through, and the wind- 
mill will easily attain its maximum 


capacity. 
This is a natural law which any 
child can understand, especially 


when it is illustrated as shown 
in Fig. 1 on page 66. And it so 
happens that this principle links 
up directly to the operating prin- 
ciple of the Vulcan Soot Cleaner ; 
a power-plant device designed to 
clan the tubes of horizontal 
water-tube boilers. The Vulcan 
people wisely made capital of it 
and thereby opened up for dis- 
cussion a subject which should be 
of keen interest to technical ad- 
vertisers in general. 

It is possible that technical ad- 
vertisers are sometimes prone to 
take themselves and their readers 
too seriously; forgetting that the 
men who are expected to absorb 
their message ure, after all, only 
human, two-legged individuals 
just like anybody else, who happen 
to be thrown into the technical 
field because of training, inclina- 
tion, or because “father owns the 
plant.” It is, therefore, good 
policy to take this human element 
into account, and at times drive 
the advertising message home by 
some such simple simile as the 
windmill rather than by detailed 
blue-prints which require close 
study. The technical reader may 
be capable of reading the blue- 
prints, but certainly the simple 
illustration of the windmill and 
the hole in the wall asks for less 
effort on his part and makes a 
strong impression. 


exceptional degree of smoothness 
5 


Consider the reader of the tech- 
nical advertisement as the same 
man who applauds Charlie Chap- 
lin at the movies, nurses a garden 
and fusses with a car, and the 
fact begins to stand out that it 
is not always necessary to make 
technical copy too technical in or- 
der to have it effective. 


TECHNICAL COPY MAKES ITS POINT 


INSTANTLY 


The MacArthur Concrete Pile & 
Foundation Co. has caught this 
idea in its advertisement in Fig. 2 
(page 67). Pedestal Piles are dis- 
tinguished by their spread base. 
There are blue-print and high- 
brow reasons galore to support the 
spread-base principle, but instead 
of using them the company calls 
upon nature to supply the argu- 
ment: What line of engineering 
reasoning could be simpler or 
stronger than the opening para- 
graphs of the copy: 

“The importance of the spread 
base or footing is plainly evident 
from the study of nature. That 
the earliest engineers were quick 
to grasp this principle is proved by 
their works—the pyramids, the 
Eifel Tower, dams of all ages, 
building columns and so on. 

“The MacArthur Pedestal Pile 
goes back to first principles—the 
idea of the spread _ base.” 

The remainder of the copy is 
more technical, but the simple il- 
lustration is the thing which ac- 
tually builds the argument. 

A certain sales manager of a 
company manufacturing measur- 
ing blocks uses a simple demon- 
stration of the accuracy of his 
product which he carries in his 


vest pocket. The efficiency of 
measuring blocks, which are in 
reality master instruments of 
measurements, depends upon the 
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of their polished surfaces. The 
demonstrating. outfit is a circular 
metal disc about the size of an 
ordinary washer and a_ small 
square piece of glass. The glass, 
however, is remarkable in that it 
is ground to such perfection that 
rays of light passing through it 
are not broken into prismatic col- 
ors. Every layman knows that a 
prism separates light rays into the 
colors of the rainbow. 
Taking the metal disc 
bit of glass, this sales 
manager carefully 
places the two to- 
gether so that they ad- 
here, the glass being 
on top. Inspection 
shows an even tone, 
or at least a single 
wide, wavy line of 
one color. Separating 
the pieces, the glass is 
now pressed upon a 
disc not so accurately 
polished, and the rays 
of light are broken 
up into the colors of 
the rainbow, the effect 
being that of many 
wavy lines. The 
glass being practically 
perfect, any uneven- 
in the surfaces 
the measuring 
blocks is instantly de- 
tected by the break- 
ing up of the light 
rays. The argument 
is simple and yet con- 
clusive, at the same 
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INK 


the specific purpose covered by 
the product he is selling. After 
several good-natured attempts the 
wire is usually returned, which is 
the clue for the salesman to give 
it the lucky twist and explain the 
development of the principle. By 
studying cross-sectional drawings, 
the prospective technical buyer 
would have ultimately grasped the 
idea, but it is just that non-tech- 
nical little twist of a piece of 
wire that holds his interest and 


VULCAN SOOT CLEANER 
Cleans ALL of the Tubes 


The Jets Don’t Bump Up Against a pee 
Wall nor Directly Against the Boiler Tubes . 





time calling for no 
more technical knowl- 
edge than is  pos- 
sessed by any school- 
boy. ‘ 

Somewhat _ similar & ts 
methods are used by 
a salesman whose 
product came into existence 
through the idle twisting of a 
piece of wire in the hands of 
the inventor. A ceriain lucky 
twist suggested the principle 
and gave to the field of en- 
gineering a labor-saving device 
of unusual merit. Carrying a piece 
of wire in his pocket, this sales- 
man induces his prospect to try 
and make something out of it for 


TIONS, 


EVERYBODY WILL UNDERSTAND THESE ILLUSTRA- 
AND YET THEY ARE NOT WITHOUT EFFECT 


ON THE TECHNICAL MAN 
tells him the story at a glance. 
If methods like these are suc- 
cessfully employed by two-legged 
salesmen to interest technical 
buyers, it stands to reason that 
the technical advertisement can 
safely adopt the same tactics in 
many cases, and profit accordingly. 
It is human nature to reason in 
similes, and the technieal man is 
just as susceptible as the reader 
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in any field to the influence and 
interest aroused by good compari- 
sons. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that the simile used is cor- 
rect in principle and pictured ac- 
cording to law. One amusing in- 
stance will serve to illustrate the 
importance of this point. A cer- 
tain technical advertiser, desiring 
to compare the action of a par- 


MacArthur Pedestal Piles. 


The MacARTHUR vasagvas PILE goes tack to fre 
idee of the SPREAD BASE 

The MecARTHUR METHOD of & 
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technical reader to an apprecia- 
tion of some of the fine points of 
gasoline-engine construction. At 
the time, the campaign was the 
cause of considerable comment 
and resulted in a better general 
understanding regarding the prob- 
lems of automobile design. Nat- 
urally the copy was very element- 
ary, and technical subjects were 
treated, in text and by 
picture, as simply as 
possible. 

This matter of past 
history is mentioned 
in order to bring out 
a rather fine point 
which distinguishes 
the advertising of a 
technical product to 
the general public and 
advertising a _ techni- 
cal device to technical 
men. In the one case 
the reader knows lit- 
tle or nothing of the 
mechanics of the 
product advertised, 
and for this reason 
the entire message, 
from start to finish, 
must be couched in 
A-B-C terms. In the 
case of appealing to 
technical readers, the 
best results are ob- 
tained by confining 
the non-technical sim- 
ile to a single point, 
which then serves as 
an attention -getter 
and leads into the 
more technical copy 
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MAKING THE CARDINAL 
PRODUCT REMEM BERABLE 


ticular product to a drop of oil 
in a sight-feed lubricating system, 
pictured a large oily drop, the 
tail of which pointed in the wrong 
direction. Technical readers were 
quick to detect the absurdity of 
the drawing, and the advertiser 
soon found himself saddled with 
the burden of answering letters 
explaining the error. 

Readers of this article will 
doubtless remember the drive 
made by automobile manufac- 
turers some years ago, the object 
of which was to educate the non- 


PRINCIPLE OF THE 


which may follow. 

It often happens that 
the technical adver- 
tiser wishes to use his 
space as a means of placing be- 
fore the reader instructions re- 
garding the method for applying 
or installing his product, Such 
a piece of copy is in reality a set 
of instructions, and data of this 
character should always be sim- 
plified. Directions for installation 
or operation should always be 
stripped, as far as possible, of 
technicalities. 

There are many occasions when 
the presentation of detailed engi- 
neering information and data af- 
fords the strongest grounds for 
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argument, and no definite ruling 
can be laid down as to the exact 
time and place to take the techni- 
calities out of the technical ad- 
vertisement. Much depends upon 
what the advertiser desires to ac- 
complish, yet this truth can be 
carried in mind. Originality is 
just as greatly appreciated by the 
technical reader as by the reader 
of general magazine copy, and 
copy that explains the point makes 
a hit in the technical magazines 
as forcible as in the magazines 
devoted to light reading. 

Technical readers may be influ- 
enced by copy which is not all 
highly technical in picture and 
text. To tell the operator of a 
turret lathe that the operation of 
a certain lever is as easy as turn- 
ing a key in a latch is only one 
of a thousand similes which stand 
ready at call. A certain manu- 
facturer of an alloy, made to take 
the place of high-speed steel for 
cutting tools, pictured a _ tallow 
candle melting over to one side, 
due to the heat of a lighted match 
being held to its middle. The 
simile was used to bring out the 
point that the advertiser’s product 
stands up to heavy cuts which 
would melt ordinary high-speed 
steel “like a candle.” Another 
advertiser based an entire cam- 
paign upon a series of simile pic- 
tures. The product advertised 
was a hack-saw with two cutting 
blades, the operating principle be- 
ing duplex. In consecutive pieces 
of copy such pictures were shown 
as a pair of scissors with only 
one blade, a paddle-wheel steamer 
with only one paddle-box, a pair 
of eye-glasses with only one lens, 
a monkey-wrench with only one 
jaw, etc. In each 
the headline asked the question, 
“Of what use are scissors with 
only one blade, a.pair of glasses 
with only one lens?” 

Technical advertisers, if they 
only realize it, have a big advan- 
tage over. general advertisers in 
having a wider field to draw upon 
for ideas. The general adver- 
tiser cannot afford to make his 
copy technical, while the technical 
advertiser can afford, in many 
cases, to make his copy general 
and non-technical in appeal. 
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* . , — 
Concerning Price-Fixing 

In the issue of Fors Clavigera for 
July 2, 1877, John Ruskin said this 
about Whistler: 

“T have seen and heard much of 
cockney impudence before now, but I 
never expected to hear a coxcomb ask 
two hundred guineas for flinging a 
pot of paint in the public’s face.” 

And the next morning Ruskin was 
served with a summons for libel. 

The particular picture which Ruskin 
roasted was Whistler's “Battersea 
Bridge.” 

Whistler’s price for it was two hun 
dred guineas which Ruskin considered 
a “hold-up.” 

“How long did it take you to do 
it” asked the attorney for the defence. 

“Oh, two days,” said Whistler, just 
like that. 

“Two days! And you ask two hun. 
dred guineas for two days’ work?” 

“No, I ask it for the knowledge of 
a lifetime.”—‘*Team Work,” published 
by Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York. 


Orlando High Sign Violates 
Military Regulations? 


Oak Park, Itt., June 18, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In the June 12 issue of Printers’ 

NK was a description of a campaign to 
popularize a cigar by employing a series 
of “high-signs” with good-natured copy. 
The idea was splendid. 

One of those advertisements, how- 
ever, showing a man saluting with a 
cigar in his mouth, impressed me quite 
unfavorably. To me, and to every 
other man who has seen military serv- 
ice, it was quite evident that the copy 
writer was woefully ignorant of military 
discipline. That a salute is never ren- 
dered with a cigar in the mouth is the 
first rule that a “rookie” is taught. 

In this instance, of course, the smoker 
was not in uniform, but the glowing in- 
consistency of the situation. gave me a 
jolt that was <ispleasing. 

Watrter PAINTER. 


Nelson Chesman & Co. Start 
Cleveland Branch 


Nelson Chesman : 
Louis, have opened a Cleveland office 
in charge of J. E. Plant, who for several 
years managed the Buffalo office. Mi 
Plant will continue his supervision of 
the Buffalo office. S. R. Jones has been 
added to the Buffalo staff. 

Rossiter Holbrook, formerly connected 
with the New York Tribune, has joined 
Nelson Chesman & Company as man- 
ager of the New York office. 

Mr. Holbrook was recently discharged 
from the army asa captain. Before en- 
tering the service he was with Harper's 
Bazar. 


Colonial Salt Co. Appoints 
Agency 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago, have 
secured the advertising account of the 
Colonial Salt Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Agricultural publications will be used. 


& Company, St. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 
And of Two Newspapers— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, first news- 
paper in America’s first city, in a page 
advertisement in Editorand Publisher 
for June 5, announced a gain of 
1,535,457 lines of advertising for the 
first five months of this year and de- 
clared this represents by far the 





greatest growth of any New York 





Newspaper. 


THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS, The 
South’s Greatest Newspaper, in a 
double page advertisement in Editor 
and Publisher for June 12, announced 
a gain of 1,740,886 lines of advertising 
for the first five months of this year— 
205,429 lines MORE than THE 
NEW YORK TIMES gained in the 


same period. 

















Che BirminghamNews 


Member A. B. C. The South’s Greatest Newspaper Member A. B. C. 





Marbridge Bldg. Kelly-Smith Company __tytten Bids. 
NEW TORK Foreign Representatives CHUCAGO 
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Take The Guess 


\ K 7HEN a business man operates 
: production, selling, account- 
ing—all is stern business. 












: Fee What 
All is practical—guessing is heresy, 


* 








* * 







uess 





But when he operates advertising— 
he becomes unbusiness-like, im- 
practical. 





ales 
age, I 


He commences guessing. 





ieaeentng what merchandise will 
sel]— 











Is mac 
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Guessing what package will be 
popular— 


















A strong _ selling 
argument that is 
built right into the 

_product itself is 
clearly exemplified imme 
in the Penn Razor, Wii | 
advertised by Street UMS 

&f Finney. 
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Wut Of Advertising— 


hat media will reach, his au- 
ience— 

What Advertisements will attract 
most and sell most. 


uessing becomes the custom. 
oo - * 


treet & Finney have developed 
ind proved a method by which the 
wles value of merchandise, pack- 
we, media, advertisements can be 
jroved, before a serious expenditure 
s made— 


Amethod that takes guess out of 
\dvertising. 


Finney Inc. 


“ay-as-you-enter 


Advertising 


APN 


71 Madison Avenue . New York 
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“Misbranding” 
Bill Reappears in Con- 
gress 


Representative Barkley, of Penn- 
sylvania, Introduces Bill Relating 
to Federal Regulation of Brand- 
ing of Merchandise—Provisions 
of Bill and How They Relate 
to Advertising 


Special Washington Correspondence 
FTER a lapse of several years 

<Athere has appeared in Con- 
gress a revival of the movement 
to extend the scope of Federal 
regulation of the branding of 
merchandise. A Bill (known offi- 
cially as H. R. 2855) has been 
introduced by Congressman Bark- 
ley, who was the instigator of the 
movement to the same end initi- 
ated several years ago, “to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sales or 
transportation in interstate com- 
merce of misbranded articles.” 

Five definitions of misbranding 
are given by this new bill, with 
the provision of heavy penalties 
in the event that the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of 
Commerce discovers, upon exami- 
nation, evidence of misbranding 
within the meaning of the act. 

An article will be deemed to be 
misbranded, first, if it be an 
imitation of and offered for sale 
under the name of another ar- 
ticle; second, if the contents of 
a package as originally put up, 
shall ‘have been removed in 
whole or in part and other con- 
tents shall have been placed 
therein; third, if there is failure, 
in the case of goods in package 
form, plainly and correctly to 
state on the outside of the pack- 
age the contents that are pur- 
ported to be stated in terms of 
weight, measure, numerical count 
or quality; fourth, if there is any 
declaration or intimation that an 
article or commodity is of a char- 
acter or quality superior to or 
otherwise different from its real 
character or quality or that it is 
an article or commodity known by 
some other distinct name. 

This section of the bill is of 
particularly sweeping scope in that 


it would render illegal the im- 
printing upon any article or ap- 
pendage thereto of any word, 
statement, symbol, design, device 
or indication which is false, fraud- 
ulent, deceptive or misleading as 
to weight, measure or numerical 
count, as to. the State, district or 
country in which produced, as to 
the materials or substances of 
which composed, as to the mode 
of its manufacture or production, 
or as to its being the manufacture 
or product of any person other 
than the person of whose manu- 
facture or product it is in fact. 
Finally this paragraph of the act 
penalizes the use of the name or 
initials of any person in any false, 
inaccurate, misleading or decep- 
tive manner in merchandising op- 
erations, 

_There is a fifth class of prohi- 

bitions of especial interest to ad- 
vertising men in that this extends 
the ban to the publication or cir- 
culation in any newspaper, maga- 
zine, book, pamphlet, circular or 
other publication or advertisement 
of any false, fraudulent, mislead- 
ing or deceptive word, statement, 
symbol, or device relating to any 
of the matters or things covered 
by the bill. 
_ This is but one of several pend- 
ing measures touching the general 
subject of branding and advertis- 
ing, but is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant because most drastic in 
its proposals. To meet the objec- 
tions of retailers which arose in 
the case of former bills of this 
character, Congressman Barkley 
stipulates that his new measure 
will not authorize the prosecu- 
tion of any dealer when he can 
establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, or manufac- 
turer. Provision is made for the 
Federal inspection of samples of 
imported articles and for the with- 
holding of delivery on such arti- 
cles if found to be misbranded. 


Blanche D. Abrams Joins Bush 
Agency 

Blanche D. Abrams, formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Druggists Syndicate, Long Island 
City, has become associated with the 
copy department of the Bush Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., New York. 
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Bizarre Names for the New Soft 


Drinks 


Many of Them Contain a Playful Note of Consolation 


a ~~ Washington Correspondence 
Mx one part slang with one 
1 part of suggestion and you 
have a symposium of the new 
trade names for soft drinks and 
non-intoxicating beverages with 
which a prospectively thirsty na- 
tion is now being deluged. It is 
significant that there are in pro- 
gress in the United States no less 
than thirty campaigns for the ex- 
ploitation of soft drinks—most of 
the drink. newly devised for the 
consolation of a prohibition-swept 
national community. It is even 
more illuminating, however, to 
peep behind the scenes at the 
U. S. Patent Office and note the 
stampede to register as trade- 
marks all manner of soft drink 
designations calculated to stir the 
imagination. 

This feverish activity in brand- 
ing has perhaps had no parallel in 
the annals of the U. S. Trade-Mark 
Division. Many of the newly- 
recruited christeners of soft drinks 
have taken the precaution of en- 
rolling trade-marks which will, at 
the outset, be used locally or in 
restricted territory. They hope to 
expand, however, if they can but 
realize the dream, common to all 
soft drink promoters, of emulation 
of Coca-Cola. 

Several separate and distinct 
“schools” of branding have de- 
veloped in this scramble for soft 
drink names that will catch the 
public. Most numerous, probably, 
are the exoonents of suggestion— 
trade nanes that come just as 
close to the downright descriptive 
as the law will allow. E xamples 
of this class are “Orange Jooj,” 
of the Orange Julep Syrup Com- 
pany of St. Louis; “Sparkler” and 
“Sparkade,” registered by the 
Sparkade Company of Cleveland; 
“Appleju,” by the Northwest Fruit 
Products Company of Salem, 
Oregon; “Fruitex,” entered by 
Stevenson & Howell, of London, 
England; “Cherriport,” for which 
a certificate has been issued to the 
k 
‘ 


Puritan Manufacturing Company 
of Portland, Oregon; “Grape- 
tone,” allotted to Foot & Jenks, of 
Jackson, Michigan; and “Dan-de- 
li-o,” the brand name of Frank 
C. Goodale, of Lowell, Mass., 
which would instinctively suggest 
to many a reader the dandelion 
wine that mother used to make. 


REMINDERS OF THE PAST 


Not a few new entrants in the 
soft drink field seem to be pos- 
sessed by a desire to get as close 
as possible to the word champagne. 
Thus we have the “Cham-Pay,” of 
the Cham-Pay Products Company, 
of Wilmington, Delaware; the 
‘*Champtail,” of Mary A. Flana- 
gen, of Columbia, Pa.; and the 
“Champanet,” of the Chicago 
Consolidated Bottling Company, 
not to mention more distant rela- 
tives such as “Fizzo,” pre-empted 
by M. Getz & Company, of San 
Francisco, and “Fan-Fizz,” of 
which Clauss F. P. Korsell of 
Chicago has taken possession. The 
same formula for name selection 
has prompted Nuyens & Company 
to establish title to “MinTu-lep” as 
a mark for syrup for carbonated 
or still water, and impelled James 

Tierney, of Weston, West Vir- 
ginia, to enroll at Washington 
“Minto- Malt.” 

A considerable proportion of 
the newly-recruited manufacturers 
of soft drinks have undertaken to 
capitalize prohibition in one way 
or another. In some instances an 
advertiser appears to be slyly pok- 
ing fun at his prospective cus- 
tomers or rather at their plight, 
but more numerous are the efforts 
to convey the idea of a satisfying 
substitute for drinks that are no 
more. Thus the Bludwine Com- 
pany of Athens, Georgia, has 
staked a claim to “Bludwine” used 
in conjunction with the slogan, 
“For Your Health’s Sake,” al- 
though, the firm in question has, 
of course, been obliged to waive 
all claim to exclusive rights in the 
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catch line. “Non-tox” is expres- 
sion used by the Capital Brewing 
Company of Denver, and “Tem- 
pura” conveys the same idea for 
the M. K. Goetz Brewing Com- 
pany of St. Joseph, Mich. 

The reader who is familiar with 
the “mountain dew” of the South- 
ern mountains will appreciate the 
veiled significance of “Mountain 
Maid,” the mark which the Hood 
River Apple Vinegar Company of 
Hood River, Oregon, has chosen 
for its boiled cider and imitation 
root beer, and of “Mountain 
Mist,” which has been selected by 
the Wilbraham Springs Company 
of Springfield, Mass. By the same 
token we have a play upon the 
term “Oregon Mist” in “Ruby- 
Mist” put forward by the Celro- 
Kola Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon. “Konsolation” is the proposal 
of the Nyal Company of, Detroit; 
“Dry Town” is the taunt of the 
New England Brewing Company 
of Boston; and “Drink and Be 
Sober” is the admonition of the 
Drink and Be Sober Company of 
New York. 


PLAYING ON WORDS 


In no trade line has there been 
revealed more clearly the Amer- 
ican penchant for slang and near- 
slang than has been the case lat- 
terly in the soft drink field. 
“Whistle” says the OrangeWhistle 
Company of St. Louis; “O-Kid-O” 
is the ideal of Charles J. Don- 
nelly of Chicago; and “Te-To” 
has been put forward by the 
Willow Springs Brewing Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb. “A Case 
of Good Judgment,” as devised by 
the Schoenhofen Company of 
Chicago, may have a double mean- 
ing; “Flivver” goes to W. Shein- 
ker & Son of New York; “Nu- 
fad” to Finlay Dick & Company, 
of New Orleans; “Wow” to James 
A. Harper Supply Company of 
Kansas City, Mo.; “Jazz” to the 
Druggists Sundries Company of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
“Submarine Chaser” to A. M. 
Luckett of Fort Worth, Texas. 

An interesting manifestation 
of belief on the part of advertisers 
in the new possibilities of the 
soft drink field is seen in the dis- 
position to extend to this class of 


INK 


goods prerogatives for the use of 
trade-marks, the initial prestige of 
which has been attained in other 
environment. A conspicuous case 
in point is found in the action of 
the Goldman Costume Company 
in thus providing a soft drink an- 
nex for “Betty Wales,” together 
with the doll figure and the word 
“Ploshkin” on which this firm 
holds a design patent. Likewise 
has comment been occasioned by 
the action of the United Drug 
Company in registering, for use 
on soft drinks, “Liggett,” the fac- 
simile signature of Louis K. Lig- 
gett, president of the corporation. 
The Jewel Tea Company of Chi- 
cago has translated its good will 
into “Jewel A-Cool-A.” 

The claim to possession of 
healthful properties is stressed in 
many of the soft drinks that have 
lately been admitted to the Federal 
trade-mark register. The National 
Fruit Juice Company of 
Fayette, Ind., has a clever conceit 
in “Apella—An Apple A Day 
Keeps the Doctor Away,” and Wil- 
liam B. Fink, of New York, has 
secured approval for “Vigoro.” 
“Vigorone” has been allowed to 
Henry Flenge, of Charleston, S. 
C., and “Zest” has been taken for 
soft drink identification by the 
Chemung Spring Water Co. “Life- 
staff” has been put forward by the 
Hemrich Bros. Brewing Company 
of Seattle, and “Non-Alco” by the 
Fitzer Brewing Company of Dul- 
uth. 

Interesting to advertising men is 
the effect of the present soft drink 
drive in the multiplication of 
brands reminiscent of advertised 
drinks. These were numerous 
enough before prohibition was in 
prospect, as witness Rocola, Vani- 
Kola, Chera Cola, Apri-Kola, 
Lima-Kola, Coca-Nola, etc., not to 
mention “Koke.” Since the soft 
drink rush set in, however, the 
procession has lengthened amaz- 
ingly. During the past couple of 
years the Patent Office has ad- 
mitted to registration as trade- 
marks the“Lema-Cola” of Wm. M. 
Draper, of Sullivan, Ind. ; “Mayer, 
Kola,” proffered by C. L. Mayer 
of Rosebud, Texas; “Glee-Cola,” 
the version of the Glee-Cola Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala. ; “Lime- 
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IN MAY 1919 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


In the history of any Nebraska newspaper, the World- 
Herald published in one month over one million agate lines 
of paid advertising—and the World-Herald publishes no 
medical ads, and no questionable financial advertising, refusing 
arevenue of over $100,000 a year in these classes of ques- 
tionable advertising. 


In March, April and May the World-Herald averaged over 
amillion lines of clean paid advertising per month, and June 
will be another million line month. 


Omitting medical and questionable financial ads from the 
totals of the other papers, the three Omaha papers published 
the following lineage of clean paid advertising in the first 
fiye months of 1919. 


(Measurements of Gross Totals by Haynes Advertising 
Co. of Omaha.) 


World- Next Third 


Total Agate Lines of clean Herald Paper Paper 


paid advertising......... 4,408,726 2,923,522 2,918,930 
Increase over same period 

EE RS Pre: 1,292,760 507,122 687,722 
Medical and questionable 

financial ads............ None 306,124 454,048 
Increase over last year.... None 113,134 71,190 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Dominant Newspaper 


HENRY DOORLY O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Business Manager New York City and Chicago 
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Cola,” applied for by the Lime 
Cola Company of Montgomery, 
Ala.; Jitney-Cola Company, con- 
ceived by the Union Beverage 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and “King Kole,” the brand 
of the Madison Bottling Works 
of Madison, N. C. To the layman 
some of these Cola marks might 
appear to overlap, but in the soft 
drink stampede it has apparently 
been deemed inéxpedient to- allow 
any brander too wide a margin. 
The Patent Office allowed “White 
House” with a picture of the 
White House at Washington as a 
mark for the product of the 
Standard Bottling and Extract 
Company, and sanctioned “White 
House” as expressed via a some- 
what different picture and letter- 
ing, to the National Fruit 
Products Company for drinks that 
are in the same general class. 


A. B. C. Changes 
By-Laws and 


Elects 
Directors 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions, in a harmonious conven- 
tion held in Chicago, adopted some 
changes in the by-laws and the 
rules and regulations that were 
proposed by the board of directors 
as a result of their meeting in 
New York on May 9. Everything 
went through practically as the di- 
rectors proposed it. 

The convention heard the report 
of the board as to the work of the 
last year, as outlined in last week’s 
Printers INK, adopted the 
changes in the by-laws, elected of- 
ficers, and got through in one day 
—having time also to listen to sev- 
eral speeches. 

A difference of opinion arose as 
to whether it is to the best inter- 
ests of the advertiser and the gen- 
eral public to continue the obliga- 
tion of newspapers to publish 
statements of ownership and cir- 
culation. It developed that the 
board of directors had urged the 
post-office authorities to propose a 
discontinuance of the statements 
on the ground that they were of 
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little value. Quite a number of 
the members expressed displeasure 
at this, urging it was highly ad- 
visable for the public and the Goy- 
ernment to know the ownership of 
newspapers. 

\ feature of the meeting was an 
address by Governor S. R. McKel- 
vie, of Nebraska, who told what 
his State is doing in the study of 
Americanism. He was cheered 
when he said Nebraska has a law 
to the effect that anyone entering 
the State and talking anarchy shall 
be put in the penitentiary, 

The following board of direc- 
tors was elected for the next year: 
Chairman, L. B. Jones, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York; vice-president, A. W. Erick- 
son, the Erickson Co., Inc., New 
York; second vice-president, W. 
Laughlin, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
third vice-president, Henry W. 
Schott, Montgomery Ward & Co, 
Chicago; secretary, W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News; treasurer, 
E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago; B. H. Bramble, 
Canadian Chewing Gum Co., Ltd, 
Toronto: Mason Britton, Me- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc. New 
York; George E. Cook, New 
York; George W. Cushing, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y.; George S. 
Fowler, Colgate & Co., New York; 
F. C. Grandin, New York; 0. C 
Harn, National Lead Co., New 
York: L. L. King, Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Frank 
E. Long, National Stockman & 
Farmer, Chicago; F. H. Squier, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee; 
P. S. Collins, Curtis publications, 
Philadelphia; P. V. Troup, Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago; William A. 
Whitney, Phelps Publishing and 
Orange Judd Companies, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Baranger-Weaver Opens 
Seattle Office 


The Baranger-Weaver Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative of San Franciseo, 
has opened a Seattle office in char ot 
R. P. Robertson, formerly nationa ad- 
vertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Express. 
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New 


Feature 


A 


“Movie” 

Magazine 

done in 
Rotogravure 

FREE 

Every Sunday with 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


Circulation—More Than 143,000—Advertising Rates, 40c 
Per Line—Yearly Contracts, 30c Per Line 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
People’s Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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What the greatest Farm 
Merchants have learned 


“We have known for years that the farmer has 
exactly the same tastes as the city man,” says an 
official of a large mail-order house. 

A comparison of the 1919 mail-order catalogs with 
those of ten years ago gives a vivid picture of the 
change in the life of the American farmer. 


His horizon is not at the end of the cornfield 
Many forces are working to better conditions on the 
farm and create new standards of thought and living. 
A recent survey of a typical Iowa rural section found 
95% of the farmhouses taking daily newspapers. 
In 79% of these homes, there were libraries aver- 
aging 106 books each. 

Eighty per cent of all the moving picture houses in 
America are in rural districts. 

Railroad statistics show that the farmer is traveling 
as much as the city man. 

In short, to-day the farm family has as many 
sources of information as has the city family. Their 
tastes have developed with their prosperity. 


A magazine that keeps pace with this de- 
velopment 

Farm and Fireside recognizes that to-day the farmer 
and his family are interested in many things besides 
the business of farming, just as you are interested in 
many things besides your business. 

No wonder Farm and Fireside holds a unique place 
in more than 650,000 better farm homes. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


Farm and Fireside Woman’s Home Companion 
The American Magazine 


FARM & 
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HOW THE FARMER HAS CHANGED 
IN A DECADE 


In 1909 a mail-order catalog 
displayed pianos from $87 to 
$185 and talking machines 
from $7.95 to $18.75. 

In 1919 there are pianos from 
$112 to $327; player-pianos 
from $398 to $462; and pho- 
nographs from $9.95 to $160. 


FURNITURE 


In 1909 Mission was the only 
“style’’ furniture named. 

Im 1919 William and Mary, 
Colonial, Louis XIV, Adams, 
and Mission were fea- 
tured. 


BOOKS 


In 1909 catalogs featured 

books such as Adam 

Robinson Crusoe, and works 

by Mary J. Holmes and E. P. 
ve 


In 1919 war books are fea- 
tured and novels by Chambers, 
Wells, and Arnold Bennett 


CLOTHING 


Spring and fall clothing cata- 
logs show the same styles and 
merchandise seen in the city 
shop. 

A prominent manufacturer says: 


“The country trade demands 
quality and design equal to 


, the city in every respect.” 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


In 1909 a catalog gave three 
pages to tennis, baseball, 
track, and basketball goods. 
In 1919 five pages went to 
tennis, baseball, football, bas- 
ketball; one page to golf. 


TOILET GOODS 


In 1909 no department of the 
catalog was devoted to toilet 
goods. 

In 1919. toilet goods that 
would rival city department 
stores are shown. 
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New York to Buenos Aires 
In Fourteen Days 


Chairman Hurley has announced that beginning No- 
vember first, fast through passenger and freight steamship 
service from New York to Buenos Aires would be es- 
tablished ; that the time of the trip will be fourteen days, 
instead of twenty-eight as before the war, and that the 
ships assigned to this trade will be among the finest sea- 
going craft afloat. 


Mr. Exporting Manufacturer,—those boats will 
be running in a little over four months, and you 
ought to begin right now to make the people of 
Argentina want your goods. 


In any such campaign for reaching the best distributors 
and consumers, LA NACION unquestionably belongs at 
the head of your list of advertising mediums. It is the 
big outstanding daily newspaper of South America and 
reaches every corner of Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. 


And note this,—through its U. S. Advertising 
Headquarters advertising space in LA NACION 
can be bought at the same rate as paid by Buenos 
Aires advertisers. 


LA NACION 


A National Newspaper with an International Influence 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


General Business Representative 
No. 1 Wall Street, New York 


A. EUGENE BOLLES 


United States Advertising Director 


R. M. VANDIVERT, 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. BLOUNT, JAMES A. RICE, 
New England Advertising Manager, Western Advertising Manager, 
444 Tremont Blidg., Boston. 58 East Washington St., Chicago 
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AN V. STEPHENS was not 

returned to Congress by his 
constituency in Nebraska at the 
ast election, and consequentiy 
there is no Stephens Bill “waiting 
its turn” before the present ses- 
son. This does not mean, how- 
wer, that there is missing from 
the legislative hopper a bill to le- 
gilize the fixing of uniform or 
standardized re-sale prices on 
trade-marked goods. The author 
of the bill which stands for the 
price-maintenance principle before 
the new Congress is Representa- 
tive Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, 
who, even when the Stephens Bill 
was in the limelight, had evolved 
aproposed measure paralleling it 
at most important points. 

It may be recalled that the Ste- 
phens Bill, although popularly de- 
nominated a “price-maintenance” 
or “price-fixing” bill, was desig- 
nated by its author, to the irrita- 
tion of some of his critics, “a bill 
to protect the public against dis- 
honest advertising and false pre- 
tenses in merchandising.” Simi- 
larly is the new Kelly Bill (H.R. 
102) formally entitled “a bill to 
protect the public against false 
pretenses in merchandising under 
trade-mark or special brand, of 
atticles of standard quality.” 

Probably the most conspicuous 
feature of the new Kelly Bill, as 
exemplifying the latest ideals of 
the advocates of standardized 
prices, is that it meets the objec- 
tions made by the Federal Trade 
Commission and other influential 
interests to the earlier proposals 
for price maintenance without the 
safeguard of Governmental re- 
view of the prices fixed and the 
resultant profits. During his last 
term in Congress, Mr. Stephens 
expressed entire willingness to in- 
corporate in his measure a pro- 
vision for Governmental censor- 
ship of compulsory -resale priees, 
but such supervision was not con- 


The New Price Standardization 
Bill in Congress 


Points of Difference Between the Kelly Bill and the Stephens Bill of 
Former Days 


templated in the earlier versions 
of his bill. 

The 1919 model resale price-fix- 
ing bill, as framed by Mr. Kelly, 
requires that every vender taking 
advantage of the privileges that 
would be conferred by the act 
must file at the office of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a state- 
ment of his trade-mark or brand 
and likewise a schedule to be re- 
vised from time to time) of the 
uniform prices of sale to, respect- 
ively, wholesale dealers, retail 
dealers, and the public. Prices 
are, by the same section of the act, 
required to be uniform to all deal- 
ers in like circumstances, differing 
only as to grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the articles sold, the point 
of delivery and the manner of set- 
tlement, all of which differences 
must, furthermore, be duly set 
forth in the filed schedule. 


MEETING OBJECTIONS OF SOME 


ADVERTISERS 


Incorporating a principle long 
advocated and employed by Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., and some 
other firms, as at least a partial 
remedy for the evil of price-cut- 
ting, the Kelly Bill has a final 
section which stipulates that the 
provisions of the Act shall not ap- 
ply to the sale of any articles of 
commerce from which, or from 
the labels, cartons or containers 
of which there have been removed 
the trade-marks, special brands 
and other marks or means of 
identification of the producer and 
concerning which in reselling at 
wholesale or retail no written, 
printed or oral statement is made 
or any other means are employed 
whereby the goods are alleged, 
claimed, suggested or implied to 
be the product of or associated 
with the name and reputation of 
any producer whose wares are or- 
dinarily identified by brand or 


_ trade-mark. 





















































































The Kelly Bill would withhold 
the privilege of resale price-fixing 
under the law from a vender that 
has a monopoly or control of the 
market for goods of the class in- 
volved and there is express prohi- 


bition of any agreement, combina- 


tion or understanding as between 
competitors with respect to the 
prices fixed. The latest draft by 
Mr. Kelly shows studied effort to 
meet the most conspicuous objec- 
tion raised by antagonists of the 
Stephens Bill and other earlier 
measures, such as the charge that 
legalized price maintenance would 
tie the hands of the retailer who 
desired to close out his stock for 
removal or to retire from busi- 
ness. 

It is set forth in the latest bill 
that the sale contracts to be filed 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, accompanied by a registration 
fee of $10, may provide for “dis- 
posal sales at appropriate times” 
during which periods, duly set 
forth, dealers may sell for a price 
other than the uniform price. 
Linked to this, though, as a safe- 
guard for thick-and-thin uphold- 
ers of prices is the proviso that 
a dealer must, before cutting 
prices, make written offer of the 
goods to the vender at the price 
paid by the dealer. Thirty days 
of grace are allowed a producer 
or vender to buy back his goods. 
Not only is the contingency of the 
periodic special sale taken care of 
but bankrupt and going-out-of- 
business sales are likewise speci- 
fied, with the same stipulation, 
however, of the vender’s right to 
buy back the goods at the price 
originally paid and with the fur- 
ther requirement that in contem- 
plation of price-cutting a dealer 
must file with the Federal Trade 
Commission a statement setting 
forth the reason for the sale, the 
quality and quantity of the goods 
and the facts as to goods that 
have become damaged, deterior- 
ated or soiled. 


MacArthur Makes Change 


. G. MacArthur, formerly connected 
with the Associated Blue Book Publi- 
cations, New York, is now associated 
with Popular Science Monthly at the 
Chicago office. 
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Army 
Adopts Sales Bonus 
System 


N Thursday afternoon, June 

19, the entire force of men on 
army recruiting service in the 
New York district were called to- 
gether for a “sales convention,” 

The speakers present talked 
upon linking up sales effect with 
advertising, and urged the sales 
force to tie up closely with the 
paid advertising space now being 
used in fifty-six cities. 

The fundamentals of salesman- 
ship; How to tie up sales with 
advertising; Things to avoid in 
selling; The human appeal in re- 
cruiting; Turning an inquiry into 
a name on the dotted line, were 
among the subjects touched upon 
in the speeches. 

At the end of the meeting it 
was announced that three prizes 
for street parties and a similar 
number of prizes for men as- 
signed to desk work had been 
made available for the best re- 
sults in the number of applicants 
during the period of the adver- 
tising. 

The speakers were: George W. 
Hopkins, sales manager, Colum- 
bia Phonograph Co.; T. P. Flana- 
gan, vice-president of the Allen 
Sales Co.; Judge C. Greve, of the 
Texas Supreme Court; Arthur 
Guy Empey of “Over the Top” 
fame, and Roy Dickinson, asso- 
ciate editor of Printers’ INK. 

The number of applications re- 
ceived from all districts during 
the period of the advertising is 
wired each night to Washington 
and also posted up on a chart in 
each main office—in order that a 
careful tabulation of the cost per 
inquiry may be made for compari- 
son with the old style methods. 


C. G. Howell Back in Adver- 
tising 

C. G. Howell, formerly advertising 
manager of the J. I. Case Plow Works 
of Racine, Wis., and who recently has 
been discharged from: overseas service 
in the army, has joined the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, of Denver, to do adver 
tising and sales promotion work. 
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_ Washington, (D. C.) and Its 


New Importance 





Yesterday Washington was the seat of govern- 
ment of a great nation. ‘Today it is the center 
of the entire world. Its enormously increased 
influence, and its widely extended activities have 
brought into local residence thousands of repre- 
sentative men and women from all over the coun- 
try—from all over the civilized world, in fact. 


No other city on the face of the globe is so 
peculiarly cosmopolitan—with an influence so 
direct and so far reaching—as Washington. 


No other newspaper in Washington is so uni- 
versally read, so confidently sought for current 
information—as the Star. 


Thus as Washington has become a natural field 
in which to launch your national advertising 
campaign—the Star is not only the logical 
medium, but the only one necessary to completely 
cover this great international city. 


Perhaps you haven’t considered 
Washington’s new influence in re- 
lation to your specific product. Our 
Statistical Department will be pleas- 
ed to give you some very concrete 
and convincing data on the National 
character of Washington and the 
Star’s undisputed supremacy. 


The Zrening Flat 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct—or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


Tribune Building 














First Nat. Bank Building 





Handwriting Chart Helps Tem. 
point Pens Get Quick 
Distribution 


Personalizing the Pen Point—the Solution of a Knotty Sales Problem 


HEN the Wahl Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Chicago 
introduced its Eversharp pencil 
it had no difficulty in pushing 
ahead rapidly. The novelty ap- 
peal of Eversharp and its mani- 


fest economy service features were ° 


so clearly defined that all the com- 
pany had to do was tell the news 
about Eversharp. 

This news was told to the peo- 
ple. through the conventional ad- 
vertising methods in various me- 
diums and up-to-date dealer helps. 

But the Wahl company also had 
a fountain pen to market—the 
Tempoint. Now then, putting a 
fountain pen on the merchandising 
map is quite a different proposi- 
tion from doing the same thing 
for a pencil like Eversharp. The 
fountain pen demand was pretty 
well taken care of before Tem- 
point ever was mentioned in print. 
The Waterman Fountain Pen 
Company was regarded as hold- 
ing the dominant position in the 
field. For a long period of years 
Waterman had been a consistent 
advertiser. Conklin, Parker and 
Sheaffer pens also were adver- 
tised liberally—all good pens and 
each having some individual talk- 
ing point upon which to. hang an 
advertising appeal. 

It was found early in the cam- 
paign that Tempoint could not 
shine with the reflected glory of 
Eversharp. In fact the company 
did not want it to shine that way. 
It insisted that Tempoint had fea- 
tures that could put the pen over 
on its own merits, if the features 
could be told effectively. 

The fact that the company made 
Eversharp did not help it with 
Tempoint. Although there are no 
figures to prove it, it is safe to 
say that nine out of ten friends of 
the pencil did not know or even 
care who made it. This was nat- 
ural enough. The pencil was ad- 
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vertised and marketed on its mer- 
its. If the Wahl company had 
featured its own name as the 
maker of Eversharp it ‘would have 
been doing institutional advertis- 
ing and getting away from the 
main issue. 

The makers of Tempoint recog- 
nized and admitted that the prod- 
ucts of its competitors were me- 
chanically perfect and that in point 
of service there really was very 
little to choose between any of 
them. Therefore for some months 
they had to work over this prob- 
lem: 

“How can we differentiate a 
Tempoint in the public mind from 
the other good fountain pens and 
at the same time offer some unique 


o” 


and valuable service? 


SEEKING THE MAIN TALKING POINT 
Big ideas are often reputed to 
come in a flash as a sort of inspi- 
ration. As a matter of fact they 
seldom if ever do. Patient dig- 
ging, planning and working usu- 
ally are necessary before the big 
things comes to life. An inspira- 
tional advertising idea is just 
about as scarce as a genius. Here 
and there you find a man who is 
looked upon as an advertising 
genius or a merchandising wiz- 
ard. In most cases he is neither. 
Hard work and adequate use oi 
his head got him where he is. 

After calling in handwriting 
experts and studying the propo- 
sition from all angles it was de- 
cided that the pen appeal should 
be based upon the statement “there 
is a Tempoint that writes like 
you.” 

The pen was personalized. It 
was decided that there would be 
a particular nib for each style of 
writing so that the pen user could 
write easier and smoother with 
the point best fitted to his own 
style of chirographty. 
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Send for this 
Accurate Trade Survey 
of Oklahoma 


Mr. Advertising or Sales Manager: 
Here’s an accurate and comprehensive 
trade survey and analysis of the Okla- 
homa market based on the state’s four- 
teen chief trade centers, including sta- 
tistics on population, character and buy- 
ing habits of the people in the various 
communities, their purchasing power 
and the industrial and commercial 
wealth of the state. 


This information, intelligently charted, will 
help you enter this rich market. 

Send today for “Visualizing Oklahoma as 
Your Market.” 

Free to Advertising and Sales Executives; 
price to others, $2.00. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


“Oklahoma's Morning Newspaper” 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
“The Evening Paper of Oklahoma’* 
Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Hon. Chas. F. Higham, M. P: 


If you want to know whether there 
is a profitable market in the 
English Isles for your product— 


If you want a complete analysis 
of that market— 


If you want to know how best 
to develope that market— 


The expert organization of 


Chas. F. Higham, Ltd. 


Merchandising—A dvertising 
LONDON 


Is available. 


Write or Telephone 
BYOIR & HART 
6 W. 48th Street 

Telephone Bryant 4600 
American Representatives 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Tempoint handwriting chart 
was adopted as the central figure 
of the selling scheme. This is the 

the chart works: 

A customer enters a store and 
asks for a fountain pen. He is 
shown the handwriting chart and 
asked to write his name. Across 
the top of the chart are shown in 
actual size, twenty-six different 
nibs, each numbered. Below each 
ib and bearing a corresponding 
number there is a signature. E ach 
signature was, ot course, written 
with the Tempoint nib best suited 
to the writer’s style. The cus- 
fomer’s signature is compared 
with those on the chart and in this 
way the choice of a pen narrows 
itself down to two or three styles. 
A few lines of writing makes clear 
to the purchaser which nib is best 
adapted for his use and this is the 
one he buys. 

After the chart idea was devel- 
oped the company sent out broad- 
sides to dealers telling them that 
within the next two weeks they 
would receive a booklet outlining 
the biggest idea in the history of 
writing. This is “How to Sell 
Pens the Chart Way” and is a 
text book of practical value to 
the retailer. As soon as the book- 
let got placed it was followed up 
through advertising both to the 
dealer and consumer. 

The advertising at first was con- 
servative, being confined to the 
Chicago newspapers. The sales- 
men were given portfolios con- 
taining proofs of page and half- 
page copy that was scheduled for 
running within the ensuing few 
weeks, Each portfolio also had 
various pieces of dealer helps such 
as counter folders, envelope stwf- 
fers, and window cut outs. 

The salesmen were impressed 
with the necessity of showing the 
dealer the full extent of the co- 
operation which the company 
planned to give. 

This idea of selling the sales- 
man first on advertising is one of 

undisputed soundness. The aver- 
age salesman is quick enough to 
respond when the thing is put up 
to him in the right way. It is 
easy to make him realize that his 
success in a big way does not rest 
in selling merchandise to the re- 
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tailer but in helping the retailer 
turn that merchandise into profit. 
The retailer in stocking a new ar- 
ticle is, of course, going to be in- 
fluenced to a certain degree by 
its worth. If it is not good he 
will not take it on. He cannot 
afford to have unworthy mer- 
chandise in his store, no matter 
how long the profit may be. But 
the real big question that looms 
up in his mind is, “How will it 
sell?” Therefore, combine the 
selling talk for the article itself 
with an exposition of how it can 
be sold at a profit and you can 
get the dealer’s order. 

The salesmen were informed 
that immediate orders were de- 
sirable and even necessary, but 
that repeat orders were still more 
important. The company was 
looking toward the repeat orders 
more than to the opening ones. 
The salesmen were instructed to 
take particular pains never to 
overstock a dealer and thus give 
him concrete assistance in keep- 
ing his stock always fresh and 
up-to-date. Then with the actual 
selling help extended, the com- 
pany could be sure of a steady 
stream of repeat orders. 

Working on this line, a credit- 
able distribution was quickly 
worked out in the Chicago dis- 
trict. Next the plan was carried 
out in other large cities in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Indiana and Mich- 
igan. The same methods then 
were used in winning distribution 
on a national scale. Two years 
ago the sale of Eversharp and 
Tempoint was confined mostly to 
jewelry stores, drug stores and 
department stores. To-day they 
are sold in book shops, hardware, 
notion, office outfitting, optical 
goods, photographic supply and 
stationery stores—even on hotel 
and railway station stands. 

When a salesman calls on a 
prospect now he shows him proofs, 
representing a whole year’s adver- 
tising campaign both national and 
local. He shows him the dealer 
helps. With this concrete evi- 
dence of the company’s co-opera- 
tion he finds it easy to satisfy the 
dealer on the question of “Will 
Eversharp and Tempoint Sell?” 
This done, the rest is easy. 































































Comprehensive Exhibit Planned 
for A. A. C. of W. Convention 


Discussion of Campaigns to Take Place During Convention Week 


LANS have been formulated 

which it is believed will make 
the coming advertising exhibit at 
the New Orleans convention of 
the A. A. C. of W. decidedly more 
comprehensive than anything of 
the sort held in the past. Through 
the co-operation of the educa- 
tional committee of the clubs, 
headed by Rowe Stewart; the de- 
partment of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
headed by James O’Shaughnessy ; 
and the department of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
headed by O. C. Harn, several 
new features have been added to 
the programme so that a more 
detailed and representative class 
of advertising may be displayed. 
In all cases the advertising sub- 
mitted must represent complete 
campaigns. The various depart- 
ments, as formerly, will make their 
usual exhibits. 

The exhibitions will come under 
one of five classes: 

First: Local campaigns. These 
will be campaigns where the ter- 
ritory covered is approximately 
within 100 miles of the point of 
manufacture. 

Second: Regional campaigns; 
including a territory extending 
over two or three states. 

Third: Sectional campaigns; a 
territory limited to a certain part 
of the country, as the New Eng- 
land States or Southern States, 
etc. 

Fourth: National campaigns. 

Fifth: Retail merchants’ cam- 
paigns of unusual merit. 

A distinct exhibit will be made 
of a campaign called the “Neosho 
Plan.” This is a visualization of 
the plan employed by the town of 
Neosho, Mo., by which it cor- 
ralled the business of the sur- 
rounding territory through the 
co-operation of the local adver- 
tising club with the local business 
men. It will also be shown how 
the merchants of the town re- 


duced destructive competition by 
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a common understanding and 
builded in its place constructive 
merchandising and sales plans, 
In exhibiting these campaigns 
all copy used will be displayed and 
a detailed accounting of how it is 
linked up with store helps, window 
displays, etc., to the completion of 
distnibution and sales plans, There 
will also be discussed the use of 
mediums, and the necessary pro- 
cedure to be followed in securing 
help from newspapers, outdoor 
advertising, street-car advertising 
interests, etc., and the making of 
trade investigations to be used in 
the merchandising of products, 
It is the plan to accept only 
those campaigns coming from na- 
tional advertisers and advertising 


agencies which are members of the § 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers or the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. This 
will not affect those who are sub- 
mitting advertising not included in 
the above classifications. 

During convention week lunch- 
eons will be served on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, at each of which will be dis- 
cussed at length a campaign taken 
from each of the first four groups. 
In introducing this practice, the 
committee believes it will stimulate 
greater interest in the exhibit and 
give everyone an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the most 
successful advertising campaigns 
on exhibition. 

Joseph S. Potsdamer, who was 
responsible for bringing the litho- 
graphers into the A. A. C. of W, 
and who has been an officer of this 
department since its inception, is 
chairman of the exhibit commit- 
tee. It was Mr. Potsdamer who 
handled the printing exhibit s 
successfully at the Toronto con- 
vention. All correspondence which 
concerns the exhibit in any way 
should be addressed to Mr. Pots 
damer at the Ketterlinus Litho 
graphic Manufacturing Co., Fourth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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*“*A very polite but also 
very insistent Dutch uncle.” 


T was Roosevelt’s own informal characterization 
of the role he played in arranging peace after the 
Russo-Japanese war. 
He talked to the envoys and to the two Governments 
like a Dutch uncle, without question. 


When Japan was too grasping, he appealed to the 
Mikado direct and sought England’s help. When Russia 
balked, he made the Kaiser bring pressure on the Czar. 


All the workings of the diplomatic Big Stick in this 
world crisis are revealed for the first time in 


“Theodore Roosevelt and His Time” 
Shown in His Own Letters 


Compiled by Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


Late Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission 


This most important magazine feature of the year 


slarts in the 
September 


SCRIBNER’S 


Advertising forms close July 30 
One of the Quality Group 
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What more inviting on a warm day 
And how effectively the manufacturer ith 
at just the proper moment, through t 
Located outdoors and so placed as to 
displays make the appeal at the time 
The flexibility of outdoor advertising 


territory, sales plan and season, the logi 


fully sold through advertising. 





s of a cool, refreshing drink. 


he consumer with his selling message 


"by is in a mood to buy. 
adaptation of the advertising to fit 
gimsfor any commodity that can be success- 


Write today. 


NEW YORK 
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The following advertisers have used the Seven 
Standard Magazines in ‘‘Group No. 2” of 
Ruggles & Brainard’s four-color service : 


Pall Mall Cigarettes 

Berry Brothers 

Little Leather Library 

American Can Co. 

Harmony Tobacco 

Brunswick, Balke, Coll. Co. 

Oliver Typewriter Co. 

Bayer & Co. 

Alabastine Co. 

Hal Motor Car Co. 

South Bend Watch Co. 

S. C. Johnson & Son 

Luxite Textiles, Inc. 

Wahl Co. 

Apperson Automobile 

Lyknu Polish Mfg. Co. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Baker Rauch & Lang 

Olivilo 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

L. C. Chase & Co. 

Society of American Florists 

General Electric Co. 

Rigaud (Mary Garden Per- 
fume) 


“Group No. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co. 

Splitdorf Electrical Co. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Palmolive Soap 

United Fruit Co. 

Community Silver 

Art Metal Construction Co. 

Way Sagless Spring Co. 

Malt Nutrine 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Prudential Insurance Co. 

Munsingwear 

Bevo 

Coppes Brothers & Zook 

W. H. Luden 

Fatima 

Cole Motor Car Co. 

Piper Heidsieck (Munsey’s) 

National Motor Car 

M. J. Whittall Associates 

Kelly-Springfield Tire 

Willys-Overland Co. 
(Ordered) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


2”? comprises Atlantic Monthly, 


Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work and MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Use this Group and reach an approximate 
One Million Quality Homes. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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“Space-Orphans” of Advertising 


Nobody Loves the Single Column Display, and There Is Nothing More 
; Difficult to Construct 


By A. L. Townsend 


wTrHESE,” said the advertising 
manager, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “I call my Space 
Orphans, and no one around the 
place loves em. They are driven 
from pillar to post. They are 
left till the last minute. From 
whence they come and where they 
go, is often a mystery. Yet they 
are a necessary part of every ad- 
yertising campaign.” 
He lined-up for us to see a 
dozen or more little single-column 
display advertisements. They 


were illustrated and seemed sur- 
prisingly 
placed in 


when 


full 


attractive, even 
juxtaposition to 


es. 

“Why call them orphans?” we 
queried. 

“Oh, it’s just a pet name,” was 
the reply. “Somehow, they don’t 
‘belong. They are on the far 
boundary of the main campaign. 
Everyone takes a fling at them and 
finally I find they must go to a 
sort of asylum for the weak and 
halting and unloved. And the 
asylum is this office. I assume 
responsibility for our single col- 
umn advertisements.” 

“Difficult to put together?” we 

insisted. 
_ “Fiendishly so. Yet the formula 
is quite simple when you get right 
down to it. I have worked out 
that formula. I am willing to 
take the pains and the care which 
is so much an essential part of 
the problem. And for my own 
mental check-rein, as well as for 
my office staff, I have written out 
a memo card of rules. Follow 
these, and your single column dis- 
plays can’t possibly go wrong.” 

He pointed to a small framed 
card on the wall. We walked 
over and read it. 

Stmpte Rures ror Prerartnc One 

CotumN ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rule 1—Keep copy as brief as you 
possibly can. If twenty-five words, 

§0 much the better. 

Rule 2.—Seldom more than one figure 
in the illustration. 


Rule 3.—Pictures should be drawn’ in 
direct, uninvolved technique: con- 
trasts sharp. 

Rule 4.—Be liberal in the matter of 
white margins or white space some. 
where in each display. 

Rule 5.—Single-column ads should be 
reminders rather than “educational.” 

Rule 6.—Make your original lay-out in 
idea form actual size. 


“That last rule,” said the adver- 
tising manager, “is perhaps the 
most important of all. I have 
emphasized it with a very definite 
reason in mind. Most of us-when 
we have a series of one-column 
advertisements to prepare, start 
with sketches made from two to 
four times actual size. They look 
well and we are deceived. When 
the artist inks in his illustration, 
when it is pulled down to actual 
engraving proportions, when the 
type. is set and the advertisement 
finally appears, we begin to realize 
that the eye has been deceived. 
The result we had hoped to 
achieve is not there. 


NO GUESSES, IF THIS PROCEDURE IS 
FOLLOWED 


“I play absolutely safe in this 
regard. My artist makes his lit- 
tle rough drawings, crudely in 
ink, actual size. Straight lines in- 
dicate amount of text and its 
placing. Then we paste those 
sketches in newspaper columns 
just as they will finally appear. 
It is a_ pitiless, comprehensive 
test. We are in a position to 
judge at once, there and then, if 
these displays will hold their 
own. If they do not measure up 
to requirements we destroy them 
and start over again. 

“The same procedure takes 
place when we are evolving maga- 
zine or farm paper advertise- 
ments. It’s my personal opinion 
that advertising men are _ too 
prone to make up large drawings 
for small space, and fall into evil 
ways as a consequence.- When 
a one-column illustration has been 


passed, then, and not until then, 
7 
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do we permit the larger drawing. 
Under no circumstances is the 
finished product more than twice 
or three times actual size. Too 
much is lost in reduction and, 
what is worse still, the tempta- 
tion is too great to introduce un- 
essential detail. 

“In the old days, it was my 
custom to have made up from ten 
to fifty sketches for single-column 
space, and always much larger. 


ONTARIO 


ISHING In Ontario ts now 
F at its best. Speckled and 

lake-trout, black bass and 
maskinonge await you. 
Amongst the choice fishing 
haunts made accessible by the 
CANADIAN Paciric RalLwar 
are Nipigon river. French and 
Pickerel rivers, Trout Lake, 
Po'nt au Baril and Georgian 
Bay, Lake Penache, Kawartha 
Lakes, Lake of the Woods and 
north shore of Lake Superior, 














Further information gladly 
furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR 


Generar TounisT Acent 
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A SINGLE COLUMN ADVERTISEMENT THAT 
WILL GET ITS SHARE OF ATTENTION 


Everybody raved over them. I 
handed out O. K.’s with lavish 
abandon. ‘Fine series,’ they would 
tell me around the shop. But I 
was invariably disappointed when 
the proofs were submitted. Com- 
positions had tightened up, text 
was cramped and crowded, the 
charm of pictures vanished into 
thin air. And when they actually 
came out in the newspapers and 
magazines, disappointment became 
embarrassment. I was literally 
ashamed of them. The artist will 
cry on your bosom when you tell 
him that he must keep his origi- 
nals small. He will insist that he 
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can’t work under such handicaps 
and restrictions. Very well—pick 
out another artist. There cap 
and should be, no compromise, ' 

“The single-column advertise. 
ment is a matter for scientific 
study. The things you can’t do 
are perfectly patent. The limi- 
tations are equally well defined, 
No use deceiving yourself, My 
folks here would like to see me 
get a picture of the factory anda 
a list of all our products in a single 
column, six-inch ad, but what 
they want and what they get are 
two different propositions. When 
they become unmanageable—even 
when I find myself drifting away 
from my own better judgment 
I resort to subterfuge. I go 
feverishly through papers and 
magazines and clip all the good 
ones and all the very, very bad 
ones. These I paste up on large 
pieces of cardboard for honest 
comparison, Slowly my sense of 
the fitness of things returns, My 
associates agree with me. ‘Yes,’ 
they will say, ‘that is an excellent 
little single column.’ Whereupon 
I point out to them why it’s good, 
and what would happen if an- 
other course had been followed. 
Not one single-column display in 
fifty is really above reproach. 

“Tf we analyze this situation, 
we find that too much has been 
jimmied into small space. That is 
the popular sin against composi- 
tion, readability and artistic form 
And in order to avoid this pit- 
fall, we devise some basic mer- 
chandising idea that will permit 
of sub-divisions. Then each small- 
space ad discusses one of the 
points only. In our own depart- 
ment here, we look upon the 
single column display as a minia- 
ture billboard. We do not put 
more in it than we would put on 
a poster. 

“On the other hand, it is also 
a rule to give these spaces some 
unusual, striking and _ character- 
istic twist of technique and ar- 
rangement and idea. Otherwise, 
they are not apt to be read. It 
is probable that, if things con- 
tinue as they are, the one-column 
advertisement will be conspicuous 
because it’s so rare. I have m- 
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fnite respect for its salesmanship, 
however. It will produce results 
out of all proper proportion to its 


want to advertise two articles in 
one display. I argue this out with 
them, and we end by using the 
large space for the more impor- 
tant of the two, and produce an 
entirely separate little campaign 
for the second line. 

“I have mentioned the impor- 
tance of plenty of white space. 
Allow me to stress this again. If 
it is vital in a large advertisement 
it is many times more necessary 
in single columns. Surrounded 
as they are by solid blocks of 
text or other packed-and-jammed 
small-space designs, they need the 
relief of the white. 

“You may smile when I tell you 
that I work on the principle that 
every tenth reader of publications 
is afflicted with some sort of eye 
trouble. An optician friend of 
mine gives me some highly in- 
structive data in this regard. And 
then there are the ‘old folks’ 
whose eyes are not any too good 
in any event. This prompts me 
always to shorten copy and use 
as large type as I possibly can. 
Other advertisers do not agree 
with me on this, and in order to 
make neat, well-mannered set- 
ups, they are compelled to resort 
to miniature fonts. This is op- 
posed to my personal rules of the 
game. I will not do it. 

“I once worked with a shrewd 
advertising man who always said 
of single-column advertising: 
‘When ‘you bcil down your copy 
to as few words as possible and 
have eliminated every jot of non- 
essential in your illustration, cut 
both by one-half, and even then, 
there'll be twice as much in the 
ad as the law allows.’ Which may 
be radical, but it has its good 
points. 


SMALL ADVERTISING THAT MAY BE 
CRAMMED WITH TYPE 


“Allow me hastily to state that 
there are exceptions to the general 
tule. Certain forms of appeal 
permit of intricate design and 
lengthy argument. Pack it in un- 
til the column rules bulge. 
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“Suppose I illustrate, for I had 
it brought home to me _ with 
smashing force not long since, I 
have white leghorn chickens and 
I needed some _ brooders. I 
bought a number of the poultry 
journals and started digging for 
what I wanted. Without realiz- 
ing it, I became just an ordinary 
prospect. For the moment, I was 
not an advertising man. 

“I found myself reading all the 
text of all the advertisements on 








When 
—— 
everthing in the name 
PEPPERELL 
Bg ey my | "Shee nay are rae 
enough to make washing easy. but heavy enough to stand 


tee hole world, including India and China, knows the 
Pepperell trademark and what i »! lor. 
In this country Pepperell Sheetings may be secured i= 


retailer, either by the piece or made up in sheets and w 


cases. Specify Pepperell. 
FABYAN & COMPANY 
ae: pe St., New York 
Selling Agents for 
THE PEPPERELL MFG. CO., Biddeford,Maine. 
ANOTHER “ORPHAN” AD THAT GETS A HEAR- 
ING, BOTH IN ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT 


that subject, whether full pages 
or single column. Even when type 
was so small that I felt the need 
of an enlarging glass, I stuck it 
out until I had my information. 
It was the same way with pictures. 
Detail was what I really wanted. 
Every nut, bolt and screw was of 
vital and significant interest to 
me. If the advertisement was 
small and the contents congested, 
I said, ‘Well, he may have a good 
proposition here in any event and 
can’t afford one of those big ex- 
pensive pages.’ I did not con- 
demn his advertisement because it 
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was confined to limited and even 
cramped quarters. I was after 
facts concerning brooders. And I 
was willing to make any reason- 
able sacrifice, -personally, to se- 
cure these facts. 

“Ultimately, I ordered a brooder 
from reading a single column dis- 
play, and it was almost as much a 
feat as engraving the Book of 
Tob on the head of a pin. The 
man who created that advertise- 
ment was a genius. The fellow 
who set it up was a miniature 
painter by instinct. But the ad 
sold me. I bought the product. 

“There is, however, a more fas- 
tidious side to single-column ad- 
vertising. Firms want to build 
prestige or fill in a gap between 
seasons, or keep a trade-mark be- 
fore the public or just ease along 
in a general way, while waiting 
for a big thing to break. That 
such advertising should be as fine, 
artistically, as the larger space 
campaigns is quite within reason. 
And now that there is more and 
more newspaper advertising in 
localized drives, the one-column 
is a Uecidedly important unit. 
We are preparing at this time a 
series of fifty one-column pieces 
for Southern territory. The space 
is small but I am right proud of 
my orphans. The _ illustrations 
are smart and the make-up strik- 
ing. I think they will do us a lot 
of good. Our dealers, for whom 
we prepare many electros, are 
partial to the small ads. 

“Tt’s all a matter of wanting to 
do the thing well and of study- 
ing it out. Bless the little orphans! 
I’d miss them if they were not 
around. And, like Orphant Annie 
and Polyanna and many other fa- 
mous youngsters of history or 
fiction, they spread the doctrine of 
business optimism, if you feed ’em 
well and give them nice clothes 
to wear.” 


W. J. Healy Starts Marketing 
Service 

Walter J. Healy, for four years sales 

manager of the Gazette Printing Com- 


pany, Limited, Montreal, and prior to 
that advertising manager of the Toronto 
Saturday Night, has started a marketing 
service in Montreal. 
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Independent Packers Enter Into 
Combination 


Several independent packing compa- 
nies have organized in New York 
as the Allied Packers, Inc. It is re 
ported the new company. will be one 
of the largest in the United States 
comparing favorably with the “Big 

ive.” John A. Hawkinson is obeat 
dent, and the authorized capitalization 
probably will be: $25,000,000 seven per 
cent preferred stock, 250,000 shares of 
common stock with no par value, and 
$25,000,000 six per cent debenture 
bonds. 

The firms included in the combi 
are: C. Klinck Packing Company, Buf 
falo; Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit; F 
Schenk Sons & Co., Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Bachelder & Snyder, Boston; W. § 
Forbes & Co., Richmond, Va.; Maco 
Packing Company, Macon, Ga., and “the 
largest packing company in Canada.” 


Chambers Agency Secures Two 
New Accounts 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., of New 
Orleans, will start an advertising cam 
paign for ‘“Peach-Blo,” a_ face rouge 
manufactured by a New Orleans com- 
pany which recently took over the in 
terests of the Cleo Company, St. Louis, 
maker. of “Cleo Rouge.” Newspapers 
will be used. 

Another account secured by this 
agency is that of the American Coffee 
Company, New Orleans. A newspaper 
campaign is to be started to advertise 
this company’s: “Tulane” coffee. 


Heber H. Smith and Howard 
Glenn Join Agency 


Heber H. Smith and Howard Glenn 
will join the Green, Fulton, Cunning 
ham Company of Detroit on July 1. 

Mr. Smith, who for ten years has 
been Western manager of Collier's and 
previously with the Chicago Tribune 
for several years, becomes second vice 
president. 

Mr. Glenn, for several years adver 
tising manager of the Detroit Stove 
Works, comes to the agency as mer 
chandising counsel. 


In Charge of Lloyd Baby Car- 
riage Advertising 
George W. Rowell, formerly secre- 
tary atid manager of the Upper Penio 
sula Development Bureau, has been ap 
pointed manager of the advertising de 
partment of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich., which 
makes “Loom Woven” baby carriages, 
furniture, collapsible go-carts, etc. 


Carl Newman, former business mat- 
ager for the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, after a year and a half of service 
in the army, has joined the publicity de 
artment of the Lee Lash Studios, New 
fork. 
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SOUTH BEND 


IXTY-SEVEN years ago “five brothers by the 
name of Studebaker” started a wagon shop in 
what then was the frontier town of South Bend. 


So began The Studebaker Corporation, which is 
capitalized at $45,000,000 and employs 9,000 
workers in manufacturing automobiles, wagons, 
and harness—known the world over. 


Studebaker is spending twenty million dollars in new 


* factories in South Bend. 


Before Jan. 1, next mew Studebaker plants costing 
$8,500,000 will be in actual operation. 


More than 2,300 new houses must be built to take care 
of the highly paid workers Studebaker will bring to 
South Bend this year. 


The city will have a population of 100,000 by Jan. 1, 1920. 
And South Bend also is the shopping center of an un- 
usually large and prosperous farming territory dotted 
with small manufacturing towns. 


Not sentiment, but sound business judgment, is respon- 
sible for Studebaker’s twenty millien dollar expansion 
in South Bend. 


And sound business judgment is prompting many na- 
tional advertisers to cover the South Bend market through 
the one paper that blankets the territory with Morning, 
Evening and Sunday editions. 


THE SOUTH BEND NEWS - - TIMES 


Morning Evening 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Deere 
CONE. LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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for he was a mighty busy man—he was rather 
amused to find that he had checked off prac- 
tically everything in the paper from the first 
to the tenth page. 


He sent us back the copy, thus marked. 
It was worn from thorough reading. ~ 


More than fifteen thousand other merchants 
watch for each issue of the Retail Public 
Ledger with the same eager anticipation. 
They find its ten big pages crammed full of 
show-how, tell-how, explain-why articles on 
retail merchandising. 


That is why they take it home to read, then 
bring it back to pass around to “the boys” in 
the store. It is the reason for the truly phe- 
nomenal success of this publication, started a 
year ago, which now covers the retail field of 
Eastern Pennsylvania like a blanket and has 
merchant subscribers in every state in the 
Union. 


Published twice a month at Philadelphia 
+ byeo Public Ledger Company to insure 
co-operation of retailers with adver- 


tising campaigns appearing in the Public 
Ledger. 


Advertising 50c a line 
Subscription, $1.00 a year 





The Summer Sales Valley Bridged 
by Emphasizing a Seasonal Use 


Runkel’s Cocoa Advertised as a-Summer Drink 


HE manufacturers of most 

materials used in hot fountain 
drinks watch the sales indicator fall 
as the winter snows melt and win- 
ter blows cease to drive hurrying 
pedestrians indoors. On the other 
hand, the makers of cold bev- 
erages look forward to the rising 
thermometer for a jump in busi- 
ness. Manufacturers of toys have 
come to see that children must 
play the year round, that parents 
will buy these goods at other 
times than Christmas, and have ac- 
cordingly adapted their manufac- 
tures to the needs of the child. 
Clothing is no longer a seasonally 
advertised product on the assump- 
tion that the people replenish 
their wardrobes in the spring and 
fall and pay no attention to it at 
other times. Furs are now fash- 
ionable at all seasons and moth 
bags have for some time been ad- 
vertised for their safekeeping and 
for that of other articles of cloth- 
ing or household furnishings 
Bulbs and flowers are bought all 
the year round. 

Some concerns have devised 
varying methods of overcoming 
the slackening summer sales pe- 
riod. Others manufacturing a 
summer product have advocated 
uses for it in winter. Several 
have advertised for a new article 
to manufacture or distribute when 
the seasonal drop in sales comes 
in their own field. An instance 
is now at hand of a sales manager 
connected with a product—cocoa 
—that is admittedly a winter 
seller, who is just opening a sum- 
mer advertising campaign to solve 
this problem. It is taken for 
granted by most producers in a 
similar line that summer sales will 
be less, but for a long time this 
man had pondered the problem 
looking for light before he hit 
upon the happy idea of advertis- 
ing cocoa as a summer beverage. 

This sales manager is Guy S. 
Jenkins, of the firm of Runkel 


Brothers, Inc. The — decision 
made, he turned a food expert— 
a woman—loose 6n inventing sum- 
mer delicacies—drinks and eats— 
in which Runkel’s played an im- 
portant part. She studied the 
summer food-and-drink likes and 
dislikes of the public as evidenced 
at the best soda fountains and in 
the best tea and lunch rooms. 
Then she set about concocting re 
freshing drinks ; cooking and bak- 
ing all kinds of pastry palate- 
tempters until she had a satisfying 
variety of them. She even planned 
“Chocolate Matinee” menus suit- 
able for afternoon teas, 

There were Cream Rolls and 
Almond Cocoa, Cocoa Snaps and 
Wafers, and Trifles and Fruit- 
Charlotte, all of which were 
written out in recipe form which 
any housewife could easily follow. 
These were all combined in an 
attractive little folder called, 
“Summer Goody Secrets,” which 
serves as ammunition in the first 
gun to be fired in the summer ad- 
vertising campaign. The campaign 
will be launched by a full page, 
four-color advertisement in a 
leading woman’s publication and 
by similar copy in street car cards 
on July 1. 

THE LEAVEN IS WORKING 

“Runkel’s Cocoa, as a summer 
product, as an all-purpose prod- 
uct, is being thoroughly mer- 
chandized,” says Mr. Jenkins. 
“The two links in the marketing 
chain, the jobber and the retailer, 
are being covered. We have been 
educating the jobbers’ salesmen 
and our own specialty men. They 
are all ready for it. Everyone 
knows that cocoa and chocolate 
sales are lowest in summer 
Our copy angle. throughout 1s 
the all-purpose product—cook 
with it, bake with it, drink 
it—cold or hot. We expect the 
summer campaign to dovetail into 
our fall advertising and make it 
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Do you realize that more than 90% of the 
territory in the United States and more than 
75% of its population is already dry—even 
before National Prohib:tion goes into effect? 


WHY WORRY ABOUT 
JULY FIRST? 


By 


WILLIS J. ABBOT 


in 


Hearst's for Fuly 
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Hearst's «Magazine discusses, elucidates, and 
solves—so far as is possible—the vital questions of 
home, family, and public life that people every- 
where are themselves considering and discussing. 
Have you glanced through a recent issue ? 
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‘‘All smoking tobaccos are 
Tuxedo’s flavoring is the mo 
Nature and Science combine 
for Pipe or Cigarette’. (1) 
aged till perfect. (3) Plus A dec 


Everywhere people ride in the 
in picture or text, the m 
day after day, day and night 
year in and year out. 


STREET RAILW 
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(Encyclopedia Britannica). 

ne and delicious chocolate. 

sedo ‘‘The Perfect Tobacco 

ley Tobacco. (2) Mellow- 
deolate. 


ue. Everyone who rides reads, 
pnstantly before their eyes, 
week, month after month, 


ERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO. N. Y. 
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yemore effective, and we believe 
i going to be a big help in 

ting our winter sales.” 

Back in January the education 
“the salesmen began, and it 
s been kept up vigorously and 
Meessantly ever since. 

he June issue of the Runkel 

organ, “Team Work,” which 

to jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen 
ad the firm’s own special sales- 
men, reproduced the full-page ad- 
mrtisement on the front page and 
fatured it in the copy. 

Actual reprints of the adver- 
isement were made by the thou- 
ands and have been furnished to 
Wlof the special salesmen. These 
ae being put in grocers’ windows 
a posters. 

"We made the background for 
the Chocolate Float a cold blue,” 
aid Mr. Jenkins, “because we 
wanted the suggestion of cool 
Mireshment. In the chocolate 
own against the blue we feel 
flat we have the right color con- 
fast to attract and that the iced 
tink, served in the tall, slender 


nkel cake delicacies, is a tempt- 
ig summer combination.” 

A follow-up sales letter went 
out on June 10, boosting the use 
of this page as a selling argument 
@d giving salesmen the oppor- 


_. combined with a plate of 


finity to order sufficient copies 
for every dealer they reach. 

The July issue of the house 
Organ will carry another reprint 
Of the advertisement as a loose 
side spread to every jobber and 
their salesmen, and to the firm’s 
Own special salesmen. 

In a few weeks Mr. Jenkins an- 
ficipates seeing the sales indi- 
fator traveling due northeastward 
across the chart he keeps con- 
Stantly before him. “We are not 
advertising a new use for our 
product,” he said. “We are mere- 
ly taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity open to many food manu- 
facturers. Physicians tell us that 
prostrations from heat are not 
$0 much due to the rise in tem- 
perature as to under-nourishment. 
Most people are under the im- 
pression. that they should eat less 
in summer, that they require less 
food, hence many of them, because 


INK 10) 
of this belief, do not eat enough 
to keep up their vitality and 
easily succumb when the intense 
heat waves come. Through ad- 
vertising we mean to make the 
housewife appreciate cocoa as a 
nourishing summer drink, as well 
as a delightful, cooling and re- 
freshing one.” 

“Most products, if -carefully 
studied,” concluded Mr. Jenkins, 
“lend themselves to this seasonal 
bridge building, providing, of 
course, that they are advertised 
in the right mediums and the right 
appeal is made in the copy.” 


G. N. Wallace and H. L. Roth 
Join Hoyt’s Service 
George N. Wallace and H. L. Roth 
have joined Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 

York. 

Mr. Wallace, who joins the produc 
tion department, was at one time with 
the Cheltenham Advertising Agency, 
New York, now the Corman Company, 
which he left to become a member 
of the firm of Delmonico, Wallace & 
Cutler. This company he left at the 
outbreak of the war to enter the naval 
service. 

Mr. Roth, who joins the plan de- 
partment, was formerly with the Inter- 
national Products Company, New York, 
and before that was with the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company in the 
statistical department. 


Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Makes Appointments 


S. W. Rolph has been appointed re- 
tail sales manager of the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company, Cleveland, and 
C. P. Lord assistant retail sales man- 
ager. E. W. Fend has been made man- 
ager of the company’s service station 
department. 


Los Angeles “Examiner” Has 
House Organ for Druggists 
The Los 


issuing a 
“Southwestern 
this paper was 
edition. 


Examiner is now 
druggists’ edition of the 
Salesman.” Originally 
confined to a grocers’ 


\ngeles 


Beeman Leaves Wilson 
& Company 


Elbert 


Elbert Beeman, previously manager of 
advertising and sales promotion for Wil 
son & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the United Agency, of the same city, as 
general manager. 





Teaser Copy Sells Real Estate in 
New York City 


Auctioneer Appeals to Pride of Ownership in Interesting Series 


I‘ was hard for the newspaper 
readers of New York to decide 
whether ambassadors, real-estate 
operators, lawyers or bank presi- 
dents were being advertised when 
recently pictures.of men in these 
various professions and numerous 
others were run in large double- 
column space in the newspapers. 

A picture of the man was run 
in the left-hand corner, and the 
copy gave a little description of 
him, and his experience in real- 
estate operation. “He was one of 
the executive com- 
mittee on the Fort 
Washington Heights 
and Buena Vista Syn- 
dicate. This property 
brought at public auc- 
tion in 1909, $3,000 to 
$10,000 per lot. These 
lots are now a big 
city of apartment 
houses. Mr. Blank 
was one of our larg- 
est tobacco merchants 
before he took up 
real-estate operating 
as a profession,” one 
of the advertisements 
would say. 

Pictures of Henry 
Morgenthau, former 
Ambassador to Tur- 
key, now a real- 
estate operator, and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were 
run. The latter was called a 
“real-estate philanthropist,” who 
bought the land and buildings of 
the C. K. G. Billings and the 
Hayes Estate with the intention 
of giving some of it to the city 
to carry out the wonderful River- 
side Drive Park. This park is 
immediately north of Fort Wash- 
ington Heights and Buena Vista 
Syndicate’s property, which prop- 
erty brought the prices above 
noted. 

A picture of Mr. Lindner, of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, head of the title department, 





property on Manhattan Island.” 


also appeared. “Mr. Lindner’s 
company is insuring the titles of 
this property,” said the advertis- 
ing. “This means guaranteeing 
the title to the lots you buy at 
the James Gordon Bennett Estate 
sale.” 

A picture of the late James 
Gordon Bennett, himself, was 
run, former owner of the prop- 
erty, which was to be auctioned 
off on June 10, by Joseph P. Day, 
the real-estate auctioneer. 

But the rest of the copy said 


LSISSIL SHE SPLETIASC ET Tstt 
As you have noticed, we bave been runsing 


this series of advertising with portraits 

different prominent people. Cut this adver 
tisement out. Keep it with the series that 
has been running. If are fortunate 
enough to be the successful buyer of one or 
more of the lots at the James Gordon Bes 








A SUBTLE REMINDER THAT THE READER MAY BE NUM- 
BERED AMONG THE SUCCESSFUL REAL-ESTATE 
“PURCHASERS FEATURED IN PREVIOUS ADS 


very little about the auction sale 
—a great deal about men who 
have used good judgment in their 
real-estate operations. The adver- 
tiser evidently looked over his pos- 
sible clients with great care, and 
watched for his possible market. 

A picture ‘of Dr. Charles V. 
Paterno, building operator, was 
used. “Dr. Paterno built his cele- 
brated Paterno Castle just adjoin- 
ing the James Gordon Bennett 
Estate property. He _ recom- 
mends the James Gordon Bennett 
Estate, Washington Heights, lots 
as one of the best buys of vacant 
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Estate 

late $500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
mes ‘ 

aa ment annually—the textile manufactur- 

i ing industries, with mills located in every 

-* state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
th medium which 8:00 leading industrial 
ao advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
wer their sales plans. 
are Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
a3 tically every product sold to manufac- 
i turing industries. 

a Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 

si our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’’ 
which gives definite information about 

a the textile field as an industrial market. 
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And so on, every day a new 
man, and every day more excit- 
ing copy leading up to the day 
of the sale. New York watched 
this procession of portraits with 
interest, and then a few days be- 
fore the sale, came to cash in. 
The copy shown on page 111 was 
used. A big question mark as a 
frame around a blank space, say- 
ing, “Whose Portrait Will Go 
Here?” and the man, who had 
seen real estate operators who 
have made big profits by buying 
when prices were low and selling 
when they were high, got a thrill 
of pride when he looked into this 
blank space and saw his own pic- 
ture there in his mental image. 
“Cut this advertisement out,” says 
the copy. “Keep it with the series 
that has been running. If you are 
fortunate enough to be the suc- 
cessful buyer of one or more of 
the lots at the James Gordon Ben- 
nett Estate, absolute auction sale, 
have your photograph taken, in- 
sert it in the circle at the left, and 
put it away with this series.” 

The day before the sale a pic- 
ture of the Hon. Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, was run, with a quota- 
tion prophesying “the most pro- 
gressive, prosperous and success- 
ful period in the history of: this 
country. during the next five 
years.” The rest of the copy was 
the summing up of what the dif- 
ferent building operators had 
either said or done to prove’ that 
they believe in property in the 
immediate neighborhood of the 
sale. 

“Lots will go at the price you 
make. You will resell them at the 
price that New York’s growing 
population will make,” said the 
conclusion. 

That the copy was successful 
and that the advertiser had looked 
over his market well, was shown 
by the fact that the lots brought 
the sum of $1,786,900, and that one 
of the largest individual buyers 
was Dr. Charles V. Paterno, who 
bought approximately forty-nine 
lots at the price of $210.400. 

The picture of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. with a suggestion that 
he believed in buying lots for 


INK 


philanthropic purposes, also seems 
to have brought home the bacon, — 

Eighteen lots were purchased 
by the American Scenic & His. 
torical Preservation Society as a 
public park. $ 

If looking over the possible pur- 
chasers for a commodity and ryn- 
ning pictures of them in the news- 
papers in order to secure their 
favorable attention and _ interest 
becomes common, we may expect 
some interesting and new develop- 
ments in the advertising of the. 
future. 


Special Copy for Bank Adver- 
tising 

If your bank is different from the 
common run of banks, if it has a char- 
acter that is distinct among the insti 
tutions in your community, if it has 
the indefinite but real thing known as 
personality, if you believe this and 
can afford to back up your belief, an 
individual, distinctive plan of adver 
tising based upon an intimate study of 
your bank and designed to represent to 
the public its personality and character, 
is the best plan for your bank 

What are the practical aims that the 
banker should have in mind when he 
advertises his institution? 

1. Building good will 
people of his community. 
2. Building confidence in the bank's 


methods and standing 
3. Building reputation for fair deal- 
ing. 
4. Building 
business. 
5. Building to make present busi- 
ness larger and more profitable 
Can intelligent advertising accom- 
plish these five big aims? t can. 
From an address by Edwin B. Wilson, 
before Convention of the New York 
State Banking Association. 


among the 


foundations for future 


Vail Becomes Chairman of 
Board of A. T. & T. Co, 


Changes in the executive personnel 
of the American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company, announced last week, 
are said to be “changes that are in 
title rather than in functions.” 3. 
Thayer, for nearly forty years identified 
with the operating of the telephone sys 

has been made president, succeed 
ing T. N. Vail, who becomes chairman 
of the board. N.C. Kingsbury, the new 
first vice-president, has been active both 
with the operating and public relations 


H. B. Wilkinson Made Art 


Director of Presbrey 


Herbert B. Wilkinson, who has been 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, for several years, has been ap 
pointed art director. 
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An Accomplishment 
That Speaks | 
Plainly 


@ ACTUAL RESULTS speak more plainly 
and convincingly of the worth of a news- 
paper's circulation than a whole volume of 
meaningless statistics and argument. 


@ The experience of the International Motor 
Truck dealer in Detroit is highly illuminat- 
ing, in that it indicates the virility and 
genuine selling power that lies behind the 
circulation of The Detroit Free Press. 


@ After advertising EXCLUSIVELY in 
The Free Press for thirty days, The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, by reason of 
the really phenomenal increase in truck sales, 
increased the Michigan territory of their 
dealer, Ralph J. Handy, from his original 
quota of FIVE COUNTIES TO TEN 
COUNTIES. 


@ Keen minded buyers of adver- 
tising space will look first to 
a newspaper that PROVES 
ITS ABILITY TO PRODUCE 
ACTUAL BUSINESS. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its accomplishments” 
DETROIT, MICH. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 








Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO + DETROIT 
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Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, {st Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





“Brass Tacks’’ 


in Advertising 


ExPeRIENCE Counts More THAN ExpERIMENTS 





By WILBUR D. NESBIT 


AST Thursday we ran one of our 
‘*Brass Tacks’’ advertisements 
in The Chicago Tribune. As 

an illustration of the fact that the 
right kind of advertising pays, be- 
fore 100’clock that morning one of 
Chicago’s largest concerns called us 
up and made an appointment to talk 
with us about a $100,000 campaign. 


This advertiser was impressed most 
with the fact that the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company believes in taking its 
own medicine. He also felt that 
an advertiser that prepared and 
placed the advertising of such high 
class companies as Marshall Field 
& Co. (wholesale), The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Wilson & Company, 
Mead Cycle Company, Haynes 
Automobile Company, Illinois Glass 
Company, Grinnell Gloves, Cheney 
Talking Machine Company, and 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
—and had been working for 
such concerns for from one totwenty 
years—ought to be the right com- 
pany for him to start with. 
 ¢ 

Experience counts in advertising, 
just as in everything else. We bank 
more on experience than we do on 
experiments. We look upon adver- 
tising as a means not only to create 
good will but to help make sales. 


We know that getting down to brass 
tacks pays: It pays us; it pays our 
customers. In our own advertising 
we do not pay for space just to 
make a good impression. 





E use this space just as in 

years gone by we sent out 

salesmen to tell our story to 
get new customers. We find printed 
advertising more economical for our 
purpose, We have no solicitors, 
When you talk business with us you 
talk with one of the principals in 
the business. Our advertising gets 
us more business at less cost than 
when we had severai high salaried 
solicitors. 
One of the important things we do 
right here in our own offices is to 
sell our whole organization on the 
tremendous value of advertising. 
Our aim is that everybody in both 
our Chicago and New York organi- 
zations, from the office boys up, 
shall firmly and forcefully believe 
in the advertising we do. And, 
frankly, everybody in our organi- 
zation is loyally proud of our ser- 
vice and our work. 

¢ @ 6 

Our ‘‘Brass Tacks’’ talks have been 
very effective for us. They have 
brought out a side of our service 
that we know to be most important 
for our customers—the buying of 
space, planning the campaign, de- 
ciding upon the size of space and 
the mediums to be used. First ot 
all, we want to help our customers 
invest their advertising money 
wisely and profitably. We avoid 
waste. We make the dollars count. 
And that tells its own story when 
your books are audited at the end 
of your year. 
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high standing of the Rankin 
organization when it comes 
to copy and art service. They have 
gen our work in national publi- 
ations for Wilson & Company, 

Grinnell Gloves, Kellogg’s, Good- 

rich De Luxe Truck Tires, Add-a- 

Pearl Co., Haynes Automobile, 

Athena Underwear, Kloster Cot- 

tons, and others. In Chicago 
newspapers they have seen the 
campaigns we prepared for the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Wilson & Company, Goodrich 
Safety Tread Tires, Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord Tires, Schulze’s Bread, 
Haynes Automobiles, De Luxe Bed 
Springs, Crispo Crackers, Diamond 
Tires, Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, The Joe Beeson Clothing 
Shop, and many more. 

Back of this advertising and art 
service is our merchandising and 
sales co-operation work. At a re- 
cent sales convention the customer 
frankly told us that as a result of 
the way our executives sold the ad- 
vertising to his salesmen the value 
of the campaign was increased at 
least 50 percent. He also said his 
advertising was intrinsically worth 
100 cents on the dollar, but that his 
salesmen would use the campaign 
in amanner to make it yield a profit 
of at least 100%. 

That’s the way we look at ad- 
vertising. It must not only bring 
back 100% of what it costs, but 
must show a profit. There is where 
our advice regarding the best way 
to invest money in advertising 
helps us in our work and benefits 
our customers. 

* ¢ 


We have no salesmen. This adver- 
tisement is a salesman for us. It 
will build good will; it.will help 
us with the man or company that 
is not yet ready to advertise. We 
look ahead. We are planning for 
next year and the years thereafter. 
We want to be in touch with ad- 
vertisers of tomorrow as well as 
those of today. Our best work is 
often done for an advertiser before 
he has put a penny into the purchase 
of space. This is shown by what 


M OST advertisers know of the 


a new customer of ours in New 
York wrote about us: 

“The Rankin Company have been 
entrusted with our account and are 
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preparing for us a national cam- 
paign to be inaugurated next fall. 
During our association with them 
they have displayed a breadth of 
vision and a keen knowledge of 
merchandising and advertising that 
have won our admiration and con- 
fidence.” 


° ° ¢ 


‘‘Newspaperdom’’ recently wrote 
our customers relative to our meth- 
od of working for and with them 
and we quote below extracts from 
three of their letters: 

The Haynes Automobile\Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


We have delt with Rankin first through 
the Mahin Advertising Company, and 
since then the Rankin Advertising Agency 
in all about six years, having been fre- 
quently solicited during that time by 
practically every agency in the country. 
The above statement therefore makes it 
evident that we do not consider that any 
agency could do more for us than can the 
Rankin Agency. Rankin, Nesbit and 
Groth are good, as are the other mem- 
bers of their organization all the waydown 
the line. They are always on the job; al- 
ways looking for an opportunity to do 
something which will benefit their clients. 
They are constantly on the alert and, per- 
sonally, I regard them as an all-around, 
live-wire aggregation. They strike us as 
a 100 percent concern. 

A. G. SEIBERLING, Gen. Mer. 


Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The Rankin Advertising Agency and its 
predecessor, the Mahin Advertising Agen- 
cy, have been serving the Mead Cycle 
Company in a highly efficient manner for 
about twenty years, for some eleven years 
under the personal direction of the writer. 
Ordinarily, a connection, over so long a 
period would seem to indicate a routine 
handling of service that might easily de 
teriorate into inefficiency, but the con- 
trary is true. Wenote in this agency 4 
continuous enthusiasm and an increasing, 
rather than a diminishing sense of service 


W. M. C. FOSTER, Secy. & Adv. Mgr. 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

In the short time that we have been as- 
sociated with the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany they have produced for us more con- 
structive ideas which can be built upon 
from year to year than we have been able 
to secure in the many years that we have 
been in business. 

J. L.. KELLOGG. 


. . + 


Specimens of our work; sales liter- 
ature written by executives of our 
company, and any information de- 
sired will: be sent you, on request. 
Wire, write or telephone Wm. H. 
Rankin Co., 50 Madison Ave., New 
York, telephone Madison 1815 or 
Monroe Bldg., Chicago., telephone 
Randolph 6600. 













“Tom” Lipton Owes His Success 
to Advertising 


Invested Most of His Original Capital of $500, Which He Borrowed, 
in Advertising 


By John Webster 


Reprinted with permission from The 
New Success. 


HEN Sir Thomas Lipton 
made his first visit to 
America he was a ragged little 
boy. He landed in New York 
City from the steerage of a 


steamer, on which he had shipped 
as a stowaway. That was fifty- 
eight years ago, and “Tommy” 
Lipton was only twelve. He had 
three shillings in his pocket, which 
he jingled bravely as he started 


up Broadway to find work. He 
stayed in America long enough 
to note one thing: that, if the 


“hustling” Yankee methods could 
be properly and effectively ap- 
plied to British conditions, there 
would be a fortune waiting for 
the man who should apply them. 
He returned to England with that 
purpose in mind. To-day he is 
endeared to the American people 
for the manly bearing and high- 
minded sportsmanship that have 
characterized his efforts to win 
the America’s cup. He is a 
contractor for the British Army 
and navy; he is the largest planter 
on the island of Ceylon; he is a 
pork packer in Chicago; he makes 
ginger ale in Dublin; he owns the 
warehouses in Calcutta and Col- 
ombo; he sells tea in New York; 
he manufactures candy in Lon- 
don. 

When Thomas Lipton returned 
from America, brimming with 
American energy, he went to his 
father, who was a poor workman 
in Glasgow. He told his father 
that he wanted to start in busi- 
ness, and, after considerable per- 
suasion, the latter gave him all 
his savings, about $400. With 
this money Thomas opened a 
little provision store, making a 
specialty of selling teas. He spent 
the greater part of the money in 
advertising. That was his chief 
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idea of securing customers. He 
was presented with two of his 
father’s finest hogs, which he 
cleaned, and scrubbed, and _pol- 
ished, until they presented a strik- 
ing appearance. Then he har- 
nessed them to a small red wagon, 
on which was painted the words 
“Go to Lipton’s.” The astonished 
Scotch people followed the odd 
conveyance, and its queer steeds, 
along the streets until it stopped 
at Lipton’s store, which was 
painted in as fiery colors as the 
wagon. The store was a guccess; 
it was the nucleus of 526 stores 
which Sir Thomas now controls 
throughout the world. 


AMERICA SUPPLIED THE LESSON 


“T am willing to admit that it 
was my admiration for American 
methods that gave me my start,” 
said Sir Thomas. “It was the 
application of proper methods to 
conditions that needed them 
These applications and conditions 
are always with us. The world 
is full of them. A man only 
needs to know both when he sees 
them. 

“Honest application is the 
stimulus of all effort. That, to 
me, is the science of achievement 
Whenever you find an opportunity 
to do something that will benefit 
you, do not fail to take advantage 
of it. Often the most trying 
periods will produce the best re- 
sults. For instance, twenty-three 
years ago, while sailing down the 
African coast in a steamer which 
carried, as the bulk of its cargo, 
my teas, we encountered a terrific 
storm. The steamer had to be 
lightened. At one time it even 
looked as if we were going to b 
wrecked; but, really, I thought 
more of the loss of that tea than 
of anything else. I had it brought 
on deck, with the idea of using 
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1918 


3 Southern States Were Among 


the 7 that Led in Crop Values 


RALEIGH 





Of the seven states leading in crop value 
three were Southern States. To visualize 
this section of great wealth simply draw 
a line from Minnesota to where North 
Carolina touches the Atlantic. Then draw 
another line from Minnesota to the western 
boundaries of Texas. Within this wedge 
lies the area in which great farm wealth 
was produced in 1918. 


Or, if you prefer, take the familiar heart, 
that was once said-to embrace the sections that 
produced the greatest wealth, and turn it up- 
side down. 


SIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 
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FARMER will be published every Saturday on and 
tober 4th, 1919. 


change is forced upon the management by the 
powth of the publication. During this year PRAIRIE 
saveraged 90 pages per issue, which is far beyond the 
tity of the largest available press service in Chicago. 


tising volume has doubled and has crowded editorial space 
ne we find the reader can no longer be properly served on 


card with full details on closing dates, etc., is being prepared 
iled to advertisers and agents. In planning your fall cam- 
overlook the fact that advertisers will have an opportunity 
Sati rday at 100,000 progressive Illinois farm homes—where 
RMER is a vital factor—total circulation 128,000. 


Publisher 





BURTON W. RHOADS 
#20e Asst. Advertising Mgr. 
are STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


a AND Lil ) Western Representatives 
Sri Chicago 


First Farm Paper in the First Farm State 
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When you deal with 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


you get more than just paper— 
you get also an intelligent, willing 


capable service, too. 


And that service includes 
information on what paper to 
get, as well as real help in 


getting it quickly. 


We carry ready-to-ship-stocks 


in Kalamazoo, equally convenient 


for eastern or western trade. 


A full line of dependable 


printing papers for every 


tinu 
purpose. hes 
that 


Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER C0. 


Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 








KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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it for advertising purposes, if for 
nothing else. On each case I had 
painted, in large black letters, 
Lipton’s Tea,’ and then cast it 
overboard, dreaming that it would 
foat to the African coast, and be 
picked up by someone who had 
not heard of the product before. 
Sure enough, it was.” 

The first announcement of the 
disaster in London was received 
in a cablegram signed “Lipton.” 
Lloyds had no idea who “Lip- 
ton” was, but investigation proved 
that the sender of the cablegram 
was the founder of the great tea 
business. An example of Sir 
Thomas’s idea of the value of 
advertising was also shown in the 
harbor of Sydney, New South 
Wales. Years ago Australia was 
thrown into a state of excite- 
ment over a series of murders in 
its mining districts, gnd the mur- 
derer escaped to San Francisco, 
where he was captured. He was 
taken back to Australia, and the 
arrival of the steamer was 
watched with considerable inter- 
est. On the morning the ship 
was due, hundreds of sailing and 
steaming craft went outside Syd- 
ney harbor to escort her to an 
anchorage. In this vast flotilla 
were scores of small yawls, each 
bearing, on its sail, “Lipton’s T,” 
in striking black letters. 


THRIFT IS THE TRUE SECRET OF 
SUCCESS 


“When men tell you,” he con- 
tinued, “that there are no more 
chances in this world, tell them 
that they are mistaken. Your 
country abounds in so many that 
I marvel why any American cares 
to leave its shores. There are 
thousands of manufactures that 
are still in an imperfect state; 
there are millions of acres that 
are still to be made productive; 
there are, seemingly, countless 
achievements yet to be wunder- 
taken. What I say is best proven 
by the international yacht races. 
Every year we race, we believe 
that we have produced the best 
possible boat, but we find, after 
the race is over, that we can im- 
prove it in some respect. If all 
men would use their minds in the 
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same way that the builders of 
these big yachts use theirs, what 
a world of improvement would be 
made! After every race, we pro- 
duce something better, something 
finer—the result of brains and 
workmanship—and we are not 
satisfied yet. 

“T have often been asked to de- 
fine the true secret of success. It 
is thrift in all its phases, and, 
principally, thrift as applied to 
saving. A young man may have 
many friends, but he will find 
none so steadfast, so constant, so 
ready to respond to his wants, so 
capable of pushing him ahead, as 
a little leather-covered book, with 
the name of a bank on its cover. 
Saving is the first great principle 
of all success. It creates inde- 
pendence, it gives a young man 
standing, it fills him with vigor, 
it stimulates him with the proper 
energy; in fact, it brings to him 
the best part of any success—hap- 
piness and contentment. If it 
were possible to inject the quality 
of saving into every boy, we 
would have a great many more 
real men. 

“Success depends also on char- 
acter to carry it through life. 

“Knowledge should be a com- 
pound of what we derive from 
books, and what we extract, by 
our own observation, from the 
living world around us. Both 
of these are necessary to the well- 
informed man; and, of the two, 
the last is, by far, the most useful 
for the practical purposes of life. 
The man who can combine the 
teachings of books with strong 
and close observation of life, de- 
serves the name of a_ well-in- 
formed man, and presents a model 
worthy of imitation.” 


Stillmans Creameries Campaign 


Stillmans Creameries Limited, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, which have recently in- 
stalled a modern pasteurizing plant, are 
putting on an advertising campaign to 
promote the sale of their pasteurized 


milk, butter and 


’ ice-cream through 
Norris-Patterson 


Limited, advertising 
agency, Toronto. This agency has also 
secured the accounts of the Lincoln 
Electric Company of Canada, Limited, 
manufacturer of electric arc welders and 
motors, and the Standard Silver Com- 
pany, Toronto, which will advertise 
flatware in magazines and newspapers. 





A Trade Figure That Would Be 


at Home in Business Offices 


“Old Man Efficiency” 


Is Overworked These Days, But Maybe Some 


Member of His Family Will Apply for This Job 


Tue Sare-Capinet CoMPaNy 
Marietta, Onto. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We were very much interested in the 
article by Livingston Larned en- 
titled | e, reating a Trade-Mark Char- 
acter,’ hich appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink tor i 29. 

This is a subject which is engrossing 
our attention at the present time and we 
would like to ask if you have had any 
articles of a similar nature in your won- 
derful publication during the past year 
or so. If you have, can you spare 
copies for us? Our files are fairly com- 
plete, but not absolutely = 

G. ANDERTON, 
Adv. Dept. 


iy may interest Mr. Anderton 
to know that several attempts 
have been made recently to create 
a trade-mark character for a pro- 
duct akin to his own. One office 
fixture house is trying out a rol- 
licking little girl, dressed to 
represent a sort of “Little Moth- 
er” to a busy office. She is a 
symbol of industry and system, 
with a duster and a trig uniform. 
She is shown hustling about offices 
and calling attention to certain 
appliances manufactured by the 
firm. 

We have investigated this trade- 
mark, in a purely superficial way, 
and learn that the average busi- 
ness man might not look with 
complete approval upon it. Chil- 
dren in offices are not apt to make 
for system. It is no place for a 
mischievous lass, despite her in- 
herent “cuteness.” Someone has 
even gone so far as to suggest 
that a pretty girl in a business 
office does as much damage as a 
bull in a china shop. 

If safe-cabinets are for offices, 
it would seem wise to adhere 
strictly to business and to seek a 
trade-mark figure that spells 
“efficiency.” There is always one 
shrewd, matter-of-fact, exacting 
office manager in every establish- 
ment, whose business it is to keep 
that plant in apple-pie order. Why 
not build your trade character 
around this well-known type? 
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Somewhat prosaic? Yes, but down 
to earth and with a real appeal to 
the executive. Moreover, it would 
tend to please the very man who 
in the last analysis is apt to at- 
tend to the buying of office appli- 
ances. 

Characters of this kind become 
valuable only through constant 
use. One advertisement or even 
a dozen would never accomplish 
it, for there is nothing in the cos- 
tume or the facial characteristics 
of the type to make identity last- 
ing. 

ADVERTISING “VILL FURNISH THE 

IMPULSE 


We are reminded of the manu- 
facturer of office supplies who 
conceived the idea of creating a 
typical stationer as a trade-mark 
for his goods. It seemed easy 
when suggested. Many sketches 
were submitted and not one of 
them rang the bell. .There was 
something missing. 

Finally it was decided to send 
an artist around the town, to 
various stationers, and make 
mental sketches of the men behind 
the counter. Perhaps in this way 
some marked individuality could 
be secured. 

The artist was smiling when he 
returned. 

He had sketches—many of them 
—but there were no two alike. 
Some stationers, it developed, 
were clean-cut and progressive, 
others were of the shirt-sleeve 
variety. To make a decision was 
well-nigh next to impossible. Yet 
it was agreed that the trade-mark 
must be of the smart, alert-minded 
class. 

It finally ended in a sort of free- 
for-all controversy, with various 
members of the organization 
standing out for their own per- 
sonal selections. Yet we venture 
the assertion that had any one of 
the many been chosen and then 
used year after year, ad after ad, 
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t would have become as thor- 
mghly established in public favor 
33 the more picturesque trade- 
marks. 

Constant repetition is the ob- 
yous secret of trade-mark suc- 
ess. It can really come in no 
gther way. 

Very often a basic sales idea 
an become the practica! working 
quivalent of a trade-mark char- 
ater. An excellent example of 
this is the office filing-cabinet cam- 
gaign, illustrated to bring out the 
thought that the article is “Built 
lke a Skyscraper.” Men are 
shown standing on the lower 
drawer of the- cabinets in one 
series, while in another, the struc- 
tural steel work of a great modern 
puilding is contrasted with the 
fice appliance. Both campaigns 
have been successful and have 
given trade-mark flavor to more 
than a mere human figure —[Ed. 
PrinTeRS’ INK. 


































J. W. Sanger to Go to the Far 
East 


J. W. Sanger, Trade Commissioner, 
U. S. Government Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
who made a two-year survey of adver- 
tising conditions in Cuba and South 
America, has just been recommissioned 
to make a similar advertising investiga- 
tion in the Far East. He will sail from 
San Francisco this summer, and will 

end the next two years in Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, Dutch 
East Indies, Ceylon, and India, study- 
ing advertising and merchandising meth- 
ods for the purpose of determining how 
these facilities can be used to promote 
the sale of American goods. His re- 

rts on this subject, which will be 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will be made avaii- 
able to American business men. 


H. C. Begole Establishes Own 
Company 


H. Clay Begole, formerly general 
sales manager of the Novelty Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, has established 
the Begole Manufacturing Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio, manufacturer of in- 
door and out-door advertising signs, and 
window and counter displays. 


Ault & Wiborg Plan a Cam- 
paign 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of printing ink, will soon begin 
a national campaign advertising type- 
writer ribbons and carbons. The copy 
will be placed by the Erwin & Wasey 
Co., of Chicago. 
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Stores Unite 
to Combat Chains by 
Advertising 





Members of Southern California 
Retail Grocers’ Association Have 
Educational Campaign in News- 
papers—Emblem Adopted for 
Store Display to Designate Deal- 
er Members. 





N order to fight its chain-store 

competition the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Grocers’ Association 
has decided to advertise co-opera- 
tively. The campaign is already 
projected, $20,000 having been ap- 
propriated for the purpose. Lib- 
eral-size advertisements have been 
prepared for use in Los Angeles 
newspapers. Some of the copy oc- 
cupies five full columns of space. 

An outstanding feature of the 
campaign is that an emblem has 
been adopted to tie together all of 
the stores that are co-operating in 
the effort. Each store is known 
as a “Unity Store.” In the drive 
there is a widespread use of trans- 
parent signs containing the trade- 
mark of the association, which are 
leased to the members. This 
trade-mark consists of an emblem 
edged in yellow with a dark blue 
background, containing the words 
“Unity Store.” To this is ap- 
pended a sign showing that the 
store is a member of the South- 
ern California Retail Grocers’ 
Association. The members of the 
Association are also supplied with 
a series of eight dodgers. 

The Southern California Retail 
Grocers’ Association hopes to ex- 
tend nationally this work which 
it is doing, provided it can 
interest the National Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association in the project. 

In writing to the Interstate Gro- 
cer, of St. Louis, about the 
plans, Secretary Arthur Lee said: 

“The writer is planning on go- 
ing to the National Convention at 
Salt Lake City, at which time he 
hopes to have an opportunity of 
presenting the co-operative ad- 
vertising plan that we have inau- 
gurated here in Los Angeles, also 
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/, © MISSISSIPP, 
/FARM PAPER \ 
The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of 
the World meet in 


New Orleans Sep- 
tember 21-25 of this 


year. 


When you or your rep- 
resentatives enter the 
States of Louisiana and 
Mississippi you come 
into a territory which it 
has been our life time 
aim and effort to serve 
with a first class farm 
paper adapted to local 
needs. 


Our work will not be 
completely successful 
unless we serve you, if 
you have something of 
value and merit to sell 
our people. 


Can we serve you by in- 
troducing your product 
to over 40,000 subscribers 
in this terirtory? 


MODERN FARMING 
A. B. GILMORE 
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New Orleans, La. 
Representative: 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Kansas City 











what we consider to be the soly- 
tion of the independent retail gro. 
cer in meeting the chain-store 
competition. 

_ “While the programme’ for the 
National Association has been so 
constructed as to leave out all 
consideration of the chain-store 
problem, co-operative advertising 
problem and the co-operative own- 
ership of wholesale houses by re- 
tail grocers, these three problems, 
in our opinion, are the most im- 
portant considerations confront- 
ing the retail grocer to-day.” 

After the movement had been 
under way for two weeks, Mr. Lee 
said that already 175 grocers were 
participating in the advertising. 

An interesting phase of the de- 
velopment is that 700 grocers in 
Frankford, Pa., are also using the 
Unity-store signs on their win- 
dows. The signs have been 
changed slightly because, of 
course, the Frankford merchants 
are not members of the Califor- 
nia Association. The Unity em- 
blem is copyrighted, yet Mr. Lee’s 
organization is not only granting 
the use of this emblem to any 
retail grocers’ association that 
cares to use it, but is also encour- 
aging such use. It is his hope to 
nationalize the use of this trade- 
mark and in this way to give inde- 
pendent merchants and members 
of the retail grocers’ associations 
a chance to tie themselves together 
and thus to fight for their common 
interests. 

Part of the plan of the Southern 
Retail Grocers’ Association is to 
put out a brand of products of its 
own, under the Unity label. This 
latter scheme will, of course, bring 
a lot of opposition from manu- 
facturers. In commenting on it 
editorially the Interstate Grocer 
said: 

“This would appear to be a weak 
link in the scheme, as it takes the 
retail grocer out of his sphere as 
a retailer and makes of him a 
manufacturer as well as a retailer. 
As he suggests this as a national 
movement by adopting the same 
emblem all over the country, it 
would naturally bring the retailer 
into competition with the manu- 
facturer.” 
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Simply another illustration of the power of 
attraction. 


As certain bodies attract others, and simi- 
larity of tastes and interests attract one 
person to another, so a magazine of dis- 
tinctive purpose attracts interested readers. 


MODERN PRISCILLA, due to the predomi- 
nance of articles of interest to housekeepers, 
attracts few women not interested in house- 
keeping. Over 70% of our editorial space 
appeals to the home-making and home- 
keeping instincts of a woman. Such a 
concentrated circulation is bound to attract 
advertisers appealing to the housewife. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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The Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 


CARL M. GREEN, PRES. H.J. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS. 
J.D. FULTON, VIGE-PRES A.W. THOMPSON, SEC, 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


FREE PRESS BLDG STEGER BLDG 








Announcing 


Heber H. Smith 


> Saale 
Vice-President 


Effective July 1st. 


Mr. Smith relinquishes the post of Western Manager 
of Collier’s Weekly to associate himself with this 
agency as 2nd Vice-President. Save for an 18 months’ 
period when he served as a Lieutenant of Artillery 
in the A. E. F. Mr. Smith was with Collier’s Weekly 
for ten consecutive years. Priortothis he was for several 
years with the Chicago Tribune. His experience, 
therefore, embraces with exceptional thoroughness 
both the magazine and newspaper advertising fields. 
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e Green. Fulton. Cunningham Co. 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 


CARL M. GREEN, PRES. ALY. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS. 
J.0. FULTON. VICE-PRES. A.W. THOMPSON, SEC. 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


FREE PRESS BLDG STEGER BLDG 








Announcing 


Howard Glenn 


as 


Merchandising Counsel | 
Effective July Ist. 


Mr. Glenn has held the position of Advertising 
Manager of the Detroit Stove Works since 1903 
save for an absence of five years as Secretary and 
General Sales Manager of the Lincoln Stove Com- 
pany. He comes to this agency as Merchandising 
Counsel with a notable record along trade investiga- 
tion and merchandising lines. His is an uncommonly 
keen analytical ability linked with a ripe experience. 
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ERWIN €? WASEY COMPANY | 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 











We maintain our own 
staff of trained investi- 
gators, in an endeavor 


to assure each of our 


clients prompt, private 


and reliable information 


concerning his problems. 
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HE store demonstrator for a 
much-advertised brand of bak- 
ing powder did some mixing in a 
yellow bowl and talked volubly all 
the while. Before her, on the 
counter, was a plate of rather 
anemic biscuits. She was explain- 
ing how they could and should be 
made, while an elderly matron, of 
plump and comely appearance 
listened intently. Perhaps she 
smiled; in fact we are sure of it. 
“Read this advertisement,” went 
on the demonstrator; “it appears 
jn your papers here this morning. 
If you follow the instructions, you 
can bake as fine a pan of raised 
biscuit as the ones I have here.” 
The store manager, who was 
standing not far distant with a 


























visiting commercial drummer, 
grinned behind his hand. 
“Look,” he whispered, “that 





well-meaning baking powder Ve- 
nus is telling the lady how to make 
biscuit, and the lady in question is 
an old-line Southern housewife, 
who has either baked them herself 
or has watched an old negro 
mammy bake them since she was 
sixteen. If there’s one thing they 
know how to do down here it is to 
make biscuit. The South is fa- 
mous for its hot breads. I have 
had the pleasure of dining at the 
home of the esteemed lady yonder 
and her biscuit would sell for a 
dollar apiece in the North. They 
melt in your mouth. I would as 
soon attempt to give her lessons in 
biscuit-baking as I would to in- 
truct a Chinaman to cook rice. 
Yesterday the advertisements gave 
recipes for Sally Lunn. My 
thunder! This is the home of Sally 
Lunn. Some fool things are done 
in the name of advertising!” 
There are certain established 
rules that should govern any cam- 
paign intended for Southern con- 
sumption. Contrary to facts, about 























Putting the Hint of Hospitality in 
Advertising to the South 


Something About the Active Accounts There and the Form Copy Should 
Take for Best Results 


By W. Livingston Larned 
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which there is no room for argu- 
ment, many advertisers, however, 
go bravely and somewhat stupidly 
ahead along conventional lines, 
with never a thought as to the 
moods and the manners of the 
community. To be safe, consult 
with Southern advertising me- 
diums or with some agent who has 
accurate knowledge of the South. 

Time on time it has been shown 
that there can be no set style of 
copy equally serviceable in all ter- 
ritories. And the South is unique 
in this respect. It is almost com- 
pulsory to conform to inbred char- 
acteristics and preferences. The 
old South was a wonderful land of 
romance, and the new South re- 
tains much of that sentimental 
spirit. You will still find the per- 
fume of jasmine and of lilac on 
the air, and the reverent manner- 
isms of the picturesque past are 
everywhere in eviderice, flashing 
out, unexpectedly, like roses from 
an old garden. 


A CODE THAT MUST BE ADHERED TO 


There are numerous accounts 
that adapt themselves to copy and 
illustrations richened by this mel- 
lowing influence. The South re- 
sents any campaign that tries to 
build prestige for a commercial 
product on her own historic lore. 
She holds many things quite sa- 
cred, and to transgress upon them, 
in a business way, is an unforgiv- 
able offense. 

The South is exacting when it 
comes to humorous appeal. 
“Smartness,” or glib innuendo, 
done in the vernacular of the 
larger communities, is apt to be 
received in grim silence. There is 
another danger line—campaigns 
which intimate that these Southern 
States are not in a position to sup- 
ply their own wants if they so de- 
sire. 
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During the past eight years 
many remarkable manufacturing 
enterprises of genuine magnitude 
have sprung up in the South and 
advertising agents find it a rich 
and constantly developing field. 
Down in the South a concern spe- 
cialized in children’s garments of 
clever, patented features. It was 
not afraid to advertise in trade 


De you like sest ard relish in 2 cigarette? 
‘Then you'll like « cigarette made entirely of 
Virginie-Carcina tobeceo, 

A cigarette made of this tobaceo has a livety, 
snappy taste an freshness thet ciga- 
rettes made of mixed tobecens do not have 


Try &—reel amoking—@ s Predimant. 
Kipper ty sis Shaan 
The Virginia - Carolina Cigarette 


== 


COPY THAT PAYS HOMAGE TO SOUTHERN 
CHIVALRY 


publications, to begin with, and 


then launched a national cam- 
paign that was quite as aggressive 
as anything appearing in woman’s 
publications. It doubled its ap- 
propriation this year and made up 
a portfolio of beautiful two-color 
magazine pages. When that cam- 
paign was shown to a large store 
in New York, contracts were im- 
mediately signed for a _ record- 
breaking order. And the advertis- 
ing plan had a great deal to do 
with it. 
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Not only are Southern manufac 
turers turning to advertising more 
extensively than ever in the past 
but national accounts find that spe 
cialized campaigns for this sectio 
are extremely advantageous. Con 
cerns such as The General Electric 
Company, manufacturing a fing 
little motor for various forms 0 
irrigation, made up newspape 
electros flavored with the problems 
of the Southern planter. Both 
“Palm Beach” cloth and “Keep 
Kool” garments have gone in heay- 
ily for interesting dealer cuts of 
all kinds, resolving to create the 
largest market in territory where 
there might be strong local com- 
petition. 

3ut it is in the number of new 
accounts and the space used in 
newspapers that the growth of 
new firms, new business and new 
markets is emphasized. 

A Southern candy manufacturer 
(of Atlanta) with a line of boxed 
sweets that has already won fame 
is about to launch a national ad- 
vertising campaign. Not content 
with capturing its own immediate 
territory, it will undertake to com- 
pete with brands that have been 
on the market for many years. Yet 
the product is made “away down 
South in the land of cotton” and 
must put up a brave fight to build 
the desired market. 

A Greensboro, N. C., cigar fac- 
tory has conceived something new 
in little cigars and has made it 
the basis of a unique campaign. 
The El-Rees-So has been a very j 
popular brand, but added tax and 
the real need for a between-times 
smoke suggested cutting the per- 
fecto shape in half and serving 
five of these halves in a clever 
imitation leather case at a very 
moderate price. Heretofore smok- 
ers have rather resented short 
smokes, because they were more 
cigarette than perfecto, being thin 
and having none of the feel in the 
mouth of a straight smoke. The 
El-Rees-So Half is really half a 
regular cigar, and, as an inmova- 
tion for smokers, is to be adver- 
tised very heavily. 

The South has its owh tire man- 
ufacturing plant now, situated at 
Augusta, Ga. And a plump, well- 
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wred shoe, known as_ the 
Southern” tire, is being marketed. 
copy of all advertising is local 
color and treats of road condi- 
sin Southern States. A Charles- 
S. C., firm is producing 
k-down bungalows under the 
mde name “Quickbilt,” and the 
rtising is singularly compre- 
msive, showing as it does not 
the house as constructed, but 
look-in view of the interior. 
here are many new homesteaders 
the South and this campaign has 
en planned to bring immediate 
ms in a territory where the 
ka is sold to begin with. 

Where a few years ago- few 

mes were manufactured and gen- 

distribution was unknown, 
almost every product has a 
actory-born counterpart in the 

South. And they are being adver- 
ised, which shows that the indus- 
mes are there to stay. It is the 
timate goal of all these South- 
m manufacturers, who have easy 
mcess to ports leading to the 
latin-American countries, to de- 
relop a wonderful market for our 
mew merchant marine. Thus we 
lave fertilizers, breakfast foods, a 
very large packing house with a 
skilfully branded line, toilet arti- 
des, tractors and automobiles— 
werything one can name. The 
South is advertising her own 
brands of coffee, tea and syrup, 
the former .being imported, of 
course, but roasted and packed in 
the South. 

Here and there we find remark- 
able instances of a bold bid for 
business in lines that are home- 
grown. The most startling of 
these, and the most successful, is 
the full-page campaign put on for 
Ward’s Orange-Crush, a new bev- 
trage. The plant is mot in the 
South, it being merely represented 
there by bottling branches, and it 
seems singular to ask people, say in 
Florida, to drink orange juice, but 
these full pages have jauntily ap- 
peared right in the home of the 
orange, where people have them 
growing in their own yards. 

A parallel is the artistic series 
of three-column display advertise- 
ments issued for Southern terri- 
tory by Morris & Company in be- 
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half of hams. Now in all these 
States they know ham, the sugar- 
cured, corn-fed kind. It’s a na- 
tive dish, native raised. Georgia 
and Alabama hogs are famous the 
country over, yet Morris & Com- 
pany nervily face this situation and 
present their case rather irresisti- 
bly, too, 


No advertiser is using space 


more intelligently in Southern me- 
diums than Rogers Brothers, and 





ON’T ask them to do useless things that your 

neighbor does not require of her servants. 
Don't ask your cook to bale bread. She knows 
that baking is « silly form of dradgery that 
does not result in better bread or in the saving 
of « penny. 


NOLDE’S 
AMERICAN-MAID 
BREAD 


Keeps her smiling. It is good and no het baking 
hours. Clean, crisp, wholesome. A new bread 
—not just a new name—makes children strong 
and healthy. 


Nolde Bros., 


Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATMOSPIJERE IN THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT OF A RICHMOND BAKER 


sentiment finds its true, unaffected 
expression in the elaborate designs 
and heart-interest copy. These ad- 
vertisements are really very beau- 
tiful, print in a clean way, and are 
representative of the best in mod- 
ern argument on paper. 

Karo has never been afraid to 
combat the South’s affection for 
molasses of the kind that runs 
thick and has substantial body. 
Despite the established and almost 
loyal support of local industries in 
this line, Karo continues to. pound 
away, increasing its number of fol- 
lowers. 
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M! PUNCH 
does not claim to 


be a prophet or 
even the son of 


a prophet, but he 
is beyond doubt 


THE FATHER 
of 
HANDSOME 
PROFITS 


for advertisers of 
high-class goods or 
service who use his 
pages. Ask them! 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C.4 





The Railroad Administration 
with studied tact, has gone in for 
* . or 
a comprehensive campaign of “y 
lustrated advertising i wd 
g in all South- 
ern, newspapers. These are go 
placed that they are certain t6 Jur 
the man who has never seen the 
mountains or the ocean or the cod 
fisheries around Boston way, etc 
to pr his vacation along new 
vaths o ave TT F ini 
om ph oe Pass administra: 
i g has been char- 
acterized by common sense: pic- 
torially it is away ahead of any- 
thing ever attempted before, — 

1 he American Tobacco Com- 
pany is taking occasion, now that 
the ban is off and its beloved Bull 
Durham is back from war, to men- 
tion the fact and to state that it’s 
the same old tobacco that kept the 
boys singing at their job near the 
Rhine. Three-quarter pages are 
being used at this writing over a 
large list of Southern dailies. 

There appeared in the published 
proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the Southern Labor 
Congress, held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., away back in 1915, a series 
of splendid editorials tending to 
stabilize labor. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company brought these 
brilliant editorials back to life and 
is reprinting them in _ full-page 
space. It is a campaign of a time- 
ly and necessary character that is 
now attracting wide attention. 

Milk has always been difficult to 
secure in the South because of pas- 
ture shortage, and the various 
milk manufacturers have at last 
seen the golden opportunity in the 
prepared-milk market. Nestlé’s 
Food. is running an extensive came 
paign in Southern dailies. It is an 
appeal to mothers, and is estab- 
lishing many new friends for a 
well-known product. These ad- 
vertisements are exquisitely illus- 
trated with studies of young 
motherhood. 

A summer campaign _ that 
strikes a happy note is the Stan- 
dard Oil Company’s publicity im 
behalf of its oil cookstoves. For 
generations back the South has 
stood by its old-fashioned, heavy 
wood ranges. But the climate 8 
opposed to them on common-sense 
grounds, and both picture and copy 
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en char- ; : 
— and when a client says that, you will pardon 


ise ; pic- 
of any- our just pride. 
> tie It would be the answer of many clients to- 
now that day if you asked them the straight question. 
ved Bull Our organisation handles some of the 
. to men- . ee . 
that it’ best-known national propositions in Great 
kept the Britain. It has 20 years’ experience of the 
near the British Market behind it, yet it retains all 
ages are the breezy freshness of unexhausted youth 
Loe a and energy. 
ublished Its Trade Promotion Department sate- 
a guards the interests of intending clients, and 
pee ensures—prepares the way for—the success 
a series of the campaign when once launched. 
ding to What it is our habit to do for others we can 
Tele- do for you. If you have the barest idea that 
tt these Britain provides a market for your goods. 
life and get into touch with us. Nothing will be left 
ull-page undone that will command success. We will 
"a time- advise you soundly on matters of distribution, 
4 that is selling plan, markets and media. We will 
‘ion. prepare the right copy, illustrate it, and withal, 
ficult to lay out your money as though it were our own. 


of pas- Investigate our service and you will agree 
various 

that— 
at last 
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of the Perfection series 
away along comfort lines. 

Of soft drinks there are legion. 
The Southern States have long 
been dry, and this has opened up 
a world of beverage advertising. 
The teas are stressing the iced va- 
riety, and Tetley advertising, hu- 
morously cartooned, is sure to 
have beneficial effects. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company is 
just now coaxing the South to 
learn salad dressing as a fine art, 
and Covo, as one of the prime in- 
gredients, is presented in three- 
column, embellished copy. 

The American Sugar Refining 
Company, with its Domino brands, 
is closely following the fruit and 
berry season. As strawberries go 
out peaches come in, and the 
Southern housewife is encouraged 
to can and to put up jellies. 

Very large space indeed is used 
this year for Liggett & Myers’ 
Piedmont cigarette. The series is 
a connected one and purely local. 
This Virginia-Carolina tobacco has 
pedigree, and both text and pic- 
ture take advantage of the fact. 
A well-known artist has been del- 
egated to draw scenes from the 
history of Olde Virginia, and these 
are meshed in with descriptive bits 
and rugged sales talk. 


argue 


Men Added to McGraw-Hill 
Staff 


Francis Cole, formerly associated with 
the Bureau of Forei Domestic Com- 
merce, has joined the business staff of 
Ingenieria Internacional, New York, 
with headquarters in Portugal. 

William B. Simmons, Thomas C. 
Schepis, and alter S. McGrane have 
joined the advertising service depart- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill Company. 
Inc., New York. Mr. Simmons an 
Mr. McGrane will handle copy for the 
Electric Railway Journal and Engineer- 
ing News-Record respectively. 

J. W. Lowell has joined the adver- 
tising service department of Coal Age 
and Frank J. Enright has rejoined the 
business staff of Dower, after service 
with the Marine Corps abroad. 


M. M..Fisher Released from 
Service 

Milton M. Fisher, vice-president of 
Redfield & Fisher, Inc.. advertising 
agents of New York, who has en in 
the navy for the last three years, has 
received his discharge and will resume 
his former duties at this agency at once. 
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Sectional Advertising for a 
New Cleaner 


A cleaner that was in use at the fac. 
tory of the International Arms & Fuse 
Company during the war, is being ad- 
vertised in certain sections of the 
country as the “Little Chemist.” The 
preparation is made by the Essex Labo. 
ratories, Inc., Newark, N. J., and the 
advertising is being handled by the 
Scheck Advertising Agency of Newark. 

“Little Chemist” is the result of an 
effort to standardize cleansing prepara- 
tions. “Previous to its inception,” says 
A. R. Whitlock, sales manager of the 
company, “several different cleansers 
were used and although each one func- 
tioned perfectly, the sphere of each 
was limited to a single cleansing opera- 
tion.”” The new preparation is adver 
tised to clean “‘what you wear and what 
you use.” 

An interesting angle that has been 
brought out by the advertising and 
merchandising is the apparent neces- 
sity of an educational campaign to teach 
users how to employ the product. “The 
average user,” according to Mr. Whit- 
lock, “does not read the directions on 
the package, with the result that it is 
being used as an ordinary scouring or 
washing powder and all the benefit of 
its economy is lost 

A trade figure has been evolved in 
the form of a happy little man in spec- 
tales with a chemist’s test tube and re- 
tort as accessories. 


Advertising a New Motor 
Fuel 


The Great Western Oil Company is 
advertising in Indianapolis a motor fuel 
called Crystal Pep, the “Wonder Gas,” 
composed of benzol combined with gaso- 
line. The output is said to be three and 
a half times greater than a year ago. 
The advertising describes the combina- 
tion gas as “just a good grade of gaso- 
line (Crystal) with enough benzol added 
to make it vaporize completely.” The 
advertising claims that the result is a 
drier gas than that obtained from gaso- 
line alone, and a gas that is practically 
consumed entirely without a_ carbon 
residue. 

The same combination of Great West- 
ern Oil Company gasoline and benzol is 
being sold in Chicago, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids and Atlanta, but under different 
name. 


New York Advertising Agen- 
cies Hold Election 


The following officers and board of 
Se a have been elected by the 
ssociation of New York Advertising 
Agencies for the year 1919-20: Frank 
H. Little, chairman, George Batten Com- 


pany; Frank Finney, vice-chairman, 
Street & Finney, Inc.; W. T. Mullally, 
secretary-treasurer, Maclay & Mullally, 
Inc.; W. _B. Ruthrauff, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan; E. M. West, Calkins & Holden; 
M. P. Gould, M. P. Gould Company; 
J. A. Hanff, Hanff- Metzger, Inc. 
- 
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By Helen 


HE dominating note in much 

of the advertising to-day con- 
cerns the use of the product. The 
manufacturer who can discover 
new and varied uses for his par- 
ticular merchandise and who ad- 
yertises those new-found uses in 
a telling way soon experiences a 
gratifying upward leap in the sales 
barometer. 










































a > The rule applies to almost every 
efit of conceivable line of business. New 
3 cooking recipes have been intro- 
—_ duced to the housewife in which 
nd re- well-advertised brands of foods 
prominently figured. Flashlights 
have been advocated for vacation 
use in woods and on water. Kodak 
tor copy has used the sentiment ap- 
peal in suggesting sending snap- 
ny is shots of the loved ones at home to 
r fuel the heroes “over there.” Electric 
— fans have figured as fly and mos- 
e and quito chasers. Unheard-of uses 
ago. for zinc have been pushed to the 
—_ fore. Auto tires, razor stroppers, 
dded rope, electric-light sockets and a 
The list of articles too long to men- 
wdhes tion have all come in for their 
cally share of this kind of sales promo- 
rbon tion. Even retailers have fol- 
aah. lowed the lead of the national ad- 
ol is vertisers and have increased their 
rand turn-over by advertising and giv- 
7 ing store demonstrations and in- 
structions. 
Salesmen are reflecting the tend- 
en- ency and correspondents in the 
mail-order houses find themselves 
a4 answering queries on all sorts of 
the personal interests. Not only are 
ing they expected to know all the pos- 
= sible and impossible uses to which 
an, the article in question can be put, 
lly, but they find it necessary to have 
ly, some intelligent understanding of 






many things that at first thought 
do not seem to have any immedi- 
ate connection with the subject. 







Things a Mail Seller Must Know 
About the Broader Uses of 
His Product 


The Sales Correspondent of Hodgson Portable Houses Understands the 
Habits of Birds, Dogs and Humans 


A. Ballard 


\ good example of this is the 
information that any salesman—on 
the spot or on paper—who is con- 
nected with the Hodgson Portable 
House concern is supposed to have 
on all kinds of nature lore. Miss 
Alma Maynard, manager of the 
New-York showrooms, says: “The 
only thing that has saved me in 
this job is that I was born and 
brought up in the country; that I 
know what a garden looks like 
when the vegetables first begin to 
come up, and can tell a cucumber 
vine from a cabbage in its early 
stages; that I know a pickerel 
from a brook trout, and a host of 
other things about country life and 
the ways of creatures of the wilds.” 


QUESTIONS ARISING IN THE DAY'S 
WORK 


Community life and interests 
play no unimportant part in the 
background of general informa- 
tion which the individual connect- 
ed with this concern must have. 
The same questions continually 
pop up whether the prospective 
buyer sends for the catalogues, 
advertised in the thirty national 
mediums which the company 
uses, and then takes up the 
question of his needs by corres- 
pondence, or whether he visits one 
of -the three permanent show- 
rooms—located at Boston, Dover, 
Mass., amid natural surroundings 
where the factory is located, and 
New York—and buys after having 
seen the houses set up and attrac- 
tively furnished. 

The president of the board of 
education of some industrial city 
which has had a sudden influx of 
war workers wants to know how 
to provide comfortably for the 
children of these new residents. 
Permanent school buildings cannot 
1 
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EARL WINSLOW 


Mr. Winslow is a 
member of this or- 
ganization because he 
brings to his work 
the illustrator’s un- 
derstanding of adapt- 
ing commercial ideas 
to advertising illus- 
trations. 


His work in color pos- 
sesses that rich, illusive 
quality which lends it- 
self so successfully to 
soft,. luminous composi- 
tions. 


Our clients who come 
in personal contact with 
Mr. Winslow in our 
studios appreciate his 
ability as is shown by 
the ever-increasing de- 
mand for his work. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square Sil 




















be built at a moment'’s notice and 
yet these little folk must be com- 
fortably housed while they con- 
tinue the education that was inter- 
rupted by the change to a new sec- 
tion of the country. The presi- 
dent of the school board wants to 
know what kind of building will 
be best adapted to present needs 
and can be most readily added to 
by sections as the industrial popu- 
lation increases and with them 
their children of school age. 

The Library Association wants a 
building for a library, or perhaps 
two—one at each end of the city, 
as happened at Bridgeport, Conn. 
—for the army of newcomers who 
devour books on science, history; 
economics, biography and literary 
classics in many languages, even 
if they are not always well in- 
formed on the current fiction of 
our day. 

A suitable building for a com- 
munity centre must also be pro- 
vided, one with a large audito- 
rium, club rooms, recreation 
rooms, etc., etc., and the salesman 
or woman who handles the cor- 
respondence or who shows the 
purchaser over the exhibit must 
be able to discuss the problems in- 
cident to these needs and to offer 
constructive suggestions for meet- 
ing them. A hospital with wards, 
office, receiving room, private 
rooms, operating room, dispensary 
and what not may be wanted, and 
an intelligent interest in and 
knowledge of the netessary juxta- 
position of the various rooms and 
the uses thereof must be forth- 
coming. 

The individual buyer may be 
one who has a large country estate 
and heretofore has provided com- 
fortable quarters for his unmar- 
ried chauffeur. But lo, one fine 
day the chauffeur unexpectedly 
brings home to the one room the 
choice of his heart, and it is a 
case of losing John, the expert 
driver and motor mechanic, or of 
providing something like a real 
home for Mrs. John. The em- 
ployer turns the matter over sub- 
conscidusly in his mind as he also 
turns the pages of his favorite 
rural life magazine. Suddenly the 
solution to the problem confronts 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

city, When a man works 39 years on one proposition 
who he is sure to accomplish something. 

my, In 1879 I had 10,000 circulars to address and 








decided there should be a 
better way of doing it 
than hand work. This 
was the starting point of 
the Addressing Machine. 
The Belknap Rapid Ad- 
dressing System is the 
result. 

It is gratifying to me to 
know that I have saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of clerks 
the drudgery of hand address- 
ing and saved MILLIONS of 
dollars. Like others I am 
never satisfied and I am still 
working to improve methods 
of handling mail matter. 

If you are not already us- 
ing this system investigate it 
at once. I would appreciate 
it if you will tell me person- No. : Rotary, 
ally what you think of it. paseo ae strip 


ent. 
























Yours truly, 
RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 











aD SA. « 


President. 
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Are People Becoming More 
Interested in their Physical Selves? 


ASK ANY DOCTOR! 


He. will tell you that there is a noticeable tendency on the part 
of his patients to want to know the why of their ailments and to 
arrange their habits of living so that a recurrence of their troubles 
will not be possible. 


ASK ANY GYMNASIUM DIRECTOR! 


He will tell you that never in his experience have gymnasiums been 
so extensively patronized as at present. He will also tell you that a 
large percentage of his clientele is made up of the big business men 
who a year or two ago fancied they were too busy to spare the neces- 
sary time for physical exercise. 


ASK THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES! 


They will tell you that periodic physical examinations are rapidly 
becoming the rule rather than the exception among the more intelligent 
of their policy-holders. That to-day the public is tremendously inter- 
ested in the science of disease prevention, where, but a few years ago 
they gave the matter scarcely a thought. 


IF YOU ASK US! 


We will tell you that we are having to increase our printing order 
for PHYSICAL CULTURE each month to keep up with the con- 
stantly increasing demand for the magazine. Our printing order is now 
200,000 copies as against 140,000 copies only five months ago, an in- 
crease of 60,000 copies. By Fall we confidently expect to ‘ack on 
another 50,000 which will bring our gross distribution up to the warter- 
million mark. 


PHYSICA 
CULTU 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising” 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 


Ventenvenetayeatns 
TTT) 


Western Representative: New Engiand Representative: 
Cuartes H. Suattuck, Metz B. Haves, 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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min the shape of a half-page ad- 
stisement of Hodgson Portable 
Houses. He motors into town, 
vith Mrs. John seated in front be- 
ide the driver. Together they se- 
ict the number of units needed, 
jlanning their arrangement, where 
he windows shall be placed—and 
ere the firm’s representative has 
gany helpful suggestions to offer 
jiter inquiring about the arrange- 
ment of lawn, shrubbery, view, 
yhich way the house faces, and a 
gwmber of things which a thinking 
gles individual who is really in- 
terested in the subject of housing 
wd all-around comfortable living 
an conjure up. 


SALES MADE ALL ON ACCOUNT OF 
NATURE KNOWLEDGE 





Perhaps a city dweller of mod- 
gate means buys a house for his 
frst summer residence, and per- 
haps he doesn’t know a thing 
about country conditions except 
that he has acquired “a peach of a 
location on Big Moose Lake” and 
expects to vacation happily there 
forever after. He expects to learn 
all he needs to know about pro- 
viding the proper foundation for 
the house—that is, what will sup- 
port it properly and evenly, even 
though these houses do not re- 
quire the regulation foundation, 
sewage and sanitary conditions in 
general. 

While looking over the exhibit— 
for he lives in New York and 
finds a visit to the showrooms pos- 
sible—he is attracted by the bird 
houses, food shelters, baths, etc., 
and is inspired with a desire to 
tame some of the feathered song- 
sters in the Adirondack wilds. 
What they are he hasn’t the faint- 
est idea. He hasn’t ever had 
enough interest in birds before to 
ferry across to Staten Island and 
hear the bobolinks sing in May- 
time. But he voices his desire and 
is surprised to find that the firm’s 
representative not only knows 
portable houses and their require- 
ments and possibilities, but birds; 
knows what birds live in Califor- 
hia, in Florida and in the Adiron- 
dacks—knows their nesting habits, 
bathing habits, their food require- 
ments; in fact, a hundred and one 
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ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





ANNOUNCES 


That his connection 
of over two years as 
“‘technical represen- 
tative’ of The H. K. 
McCann Company 
ceases June the 
thirtieth. 


This means that 
BOURGES SERVICE 


is now at the disposal, 
on an equal basis, to 
all ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES and 
other users of high- 
class ENGRAVING 
and PRINTING. 


The small extra cost of 

this “INSIDE COUN- 

SEL” and “OUTSIDE 

SUPERVISION” on 

ENGRAVING and 

PRINTING matters will 
prove a 


Good Investment to You 
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THE 
PLANTER 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The oldest Agricultural 
Journal in America. 


After a career of nearly 80 
years as a monthly, changes to 


Semi-Monthly 


commencing July |, 1919. 
At the same time the type 
page will be enlarged to 
700 agate lines. The pres- 
ent rate of 35c per line 
will remain in effect up to 
and including Dec. 15, 
1919, issue. Beginning 
with Jan. |, 1920, issue 
the rate will be 50c per 
line based on 90,000 cir- 


culation. 








Member Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


THE 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Atlanta 


The Southern Planter 


RICHMOND, VA. 





SOUTHERN 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, 
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things about birds that a 

to him. He learns that rol 
quite as fussy about the kind of 
houses they live in as are humans 
all of which whets his desire to 
know more of them from personal 
observation. 

So he purchases a dozen as- 
sorted houses—open boxes for 
robins, because they will nest only 
in a house open on three sides: 
small, individual houses with 4 
tiny opening for wrens, chicka- 
dees and nuthatches; a couple of 
long, deep boxes for flickers and 
woodpeckers; a four-room house 
for bluebirds; and a colony house 
for the sociable martins. He also 
adds two or three feed-boxes and 
a bird’s bath, and learns where to 
place them in order to induce the 
birds to occupy them. Why he 
should buy a bath when they have 
the whole of Big Moose Lake in 
which to bathe is a mystery to him 
until he is told that land birds are 
afraid of deep water, but that one 
of the surest ways to attract them 
is by providing a shallow pool for 
their ablutions. 

Or again, Mr. and Mrs. Newly- 
wed, footsore and irritated almost 
to the scrapping point from ef- 
forts to find an apartment within 
the limits of their not too ample 
pocketbook, decide to get around 
the high-rent costs by leasing a 
small plot of land in a convenient 
suburb and erecting a portable 
house upon it. Acting on the de- 
cision, they investigate the possi- 
bilities of their big idea and end 
by buying a cozy little cottage just 
right for two, and equip it with 
an open fireplace, bookshelves, 
china closets and other Hodgson 
cottage and bungalow furnishings. 
Again the firm’s representative in- 
quires about local sanitation fa- 
cilities and gives valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Next day back comes Mrs. New- 
lywed with samples of cretonnes, 
chintzes and other materials to 
match them up or decide upon the 
most harmonious colors and tex- 
tures and to ask advice on all man- 
ner of interior decoration ques- 
tions. The rent problem satisfac- 
torily solved, it occurs to the 
young couple further to reduce the 
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house My idea is to find what the farmers want and then help 
= hem get it. I regard FARM, STOCK & HOME as being in the 























a wsition of an attorney for the farmers and that all public ques- 
€ the 


1y he fMtons should be considered from the standpoint of the farmers, and 
on wery effort made to have them answered, so that the best interests, 
> him both economic and social, of the farmers shall be served. 


S are 
t one 
~ It is fully realized that this is not the easiest way to run a farm 
or ~ 
paper, nor apparently the most profitable, from a dollars and cents 
> standpoint, but from my training and long association with my 
ef- father, Sidney M. Owen, it is the only way that I can conduct 


- FARM, STOCK & HOME. A paper steered along these lines 


und cannot in the nature of things be neutral; it lays itself open to 
oe criticism, opposition, misunderstanding, abuse and a certain amount 
re of financial loss from advertisers who may not like some things 
si- that may be said in the editorial columns, but if I can serve the 
- farmers of the Northwest and help them to greater prefits and 
th better homes, I will take all these things with a smile as part of 


“ the day’s work. 
S. Harry N. Owen, 
~ Editor and Publisher. 





The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest 
| FOREM OS ie J. & at gp ere Fn Bidg., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


A. H. Birtrnestea, No. 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


A. D. McKinney, Post-Dispatch Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Four Combined Into 
One 


and that one covers the Central South as it 
was never covered before. 


The Field Cleared 


In December the Inland Farmer bought the 
circulation and established business of 


“Home and Farm” — ‘Kentucky Farming” 
and “Farm and Family” 
The circulation of these three papers was 


merged with our own—netting a clean high 
class paid list of 


Over 200,000 Each Issue 


Right in the middle of the great diversified 
farming and stock raising States of 


The Rich Central South 


@ More circulation in Kentucky than all other farm papers combined. 
@ Larger combined circulation in Kentucky and Tennessee than any 
Farm paper. 


@ Greater combined circulation in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi than any other Farm paper. 


These Farmers Have Millions to Spend 


Advertise to them through the one efficient 
medium that dominates this wonderfully pros- 
perous section. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Sample Copies, Rate Cards, Circulation Data, etc., upon application 
Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
JOHN D. ROSS, PAUL W. MINNICK, A. D. McKINNEY, 
608 Otis Bidg. 303 Fifth Ave. Post-Dispatch Bldg. 
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“st of living by raising chickens. 
gin they visit the showrooms 
buy a portable poultry house. 

what breed of hens? They 
wdn't thought of the breed. They 
ist.wanted to raise hens that will 
by eggs and make good fricassee 
ind roasters; almost any spring 
ihicken ought to be a good broiler. 
Whereupon the merits and demer- 
4 of Rhode. Island Reds, Black 
Winorcas, Wyandottes, White 
Houdans, Lakenvelders, Plymouth 
Rocks and White Leghorns are 
fscussed. The particular breed 
of fowl decided upon, the couple 
geadvised to start with fifty day- 
dd chicks and a Wigwarm Out- 
door Brooder with yard—an ideal 
abstitute for the snuggly warmth 
aa mother’s wing and her pro- 
eting care. And to safeguard 
thé prospective livestock against 
possible invasions of the neigh- 
bors’ cats a trap for bird enemies 
ordered. This particularly ap- 
pals to Mrs. Newlywed because 
of its humane feature embodied 
in the automatically closing and 
locking door which leaves an open 
crack to let in fresh air and pre- 
vent injuring the animal’s tail. The 
trap will also be useful in protect- 
ing the friendly tribes of the air 
when they pay their first visits to 
the burgeoning boughs about the 
little home in springtime. 

In browsing about the exhibit— 
for it is so attractively set up and 
equipped that one loves to browse 
there, Mr. Newlywed is attracted 
by the kennels. They suggest to 
him what companionship and pro- 
tection a really good dog would 
be to his bride in his absence. So 
he talks dogs, another subject 
which he finds the portable house 
seller is up on. 

A city resident, who has just 
bought a new car, conceives the 
notion of putting up a portable 
garage in his backyard, as there 
is room for it and access to the 
street, but is surprised to have his 
order refused because, he is in- 
formed, the fire laws in his city 
do not permit of it. Another point 
on which the portable house-seller 
is informed. 

In contrast to this is the solving 
of the garage problem by a group 
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of friends in a New England sub- 
urb who erected a line of adjoin- 
ing portable garages, thereby sav- 
ing a considerable amount of 
money by group buying—a helpful 
suggestion given them by the firm 
when the question was taken up by 
correspondence. 

The portable-house seller must 
know everything from dogs to re- 
ligion if he would meet the de- 
mands made upon his intelligence. 
One of the big religious denomi- 
nations uses the Hodgson portable 
church for services and commu- 
nity work until the congregation 
can provide a permanent structure, 
then it moves the church to a dif- 
ferent locality to provide for the 
needs of a newly organized group 
pending the erection of its more 
pretentious edifice. A good ex- 
ample of the utility of the port- 
able building. It was E. F. Hodg- 
son himself—president of the firm 
—who is especially interested in 
church work and church needs, 
who saw the possibilities of his 
product for this use and intro- 
duced the idea to religious leaders. 

“Why,” says Miss: Maynard, “to 
be on speaking terms with those 
who come to buy our product you 
must know the different breeds of 
fowls and dogs—you can’t sell a 
small kennel that would just fit a 
Pekingese to a man who owns a 
Great Dane or an English Mastiff. 
You must be willing to listen to 
their camping hobbies, you must 
be familiar with the sport terms 
they use in order to follow them 
intelligently. You've got to know 
how to attract the native birds in 
the frozen sections of the North 
and on the sunny slopes of the 
South. And you must know bet- 
ter than to sell a house for a land 
bird to one whose summer home 
is at the shore. A lack of knowl- 
edge of the habits of people or 
creatures that use such a product 
would be inexcusable in a sales- 
man. The knowledge may be ac- 
quired for the job, but coupled 
with it must be a genuine and 
sincere interest that rings true to 
the prospective buyer.” 

After all, what difference does 
it make whether the article is 
portable houses or any other com- 
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MANUFACTURERS 


ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 


will find the Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking coun- 
tries a worthy field for cul- 
tivation. With a _ popula- 
tion of over one hundred 
million, these countries of- 
fer big possibilities for the 
sale of engineering and con- 
tracting equipment and in- 
dustrial machinery. 











EL INGENIERO 
Y CONTRATISTA 


has been the pioneer publi- 
cation for over four years, 
and is producing returns for 
its advertisers. 


It will pay you to learn 

of our facilities for de- 

veloping foreign busi 
DODWELL & CO., Ltd. 
159 Water Street New York 
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Sch cabins Saito Ma 
< S into good 
money must be able to convince 
the housewife that the time and 
labor saved in using it will pay a 
good interest on the investment, 
If the seller of an acetylene lamp 
is Canvassing a remote rural com- 
munity, where the electric-lighting 
plant has not yet penetrated, he 
must be able to point out its ad- 
vantages over the old-fashioned 
kerosene variety in the cheer jt 
lends in its superior illumination 
the comfort it gives for reading 
or doing the family mending on 
a winter’s evening while some 
other member of the family reads 
a good book aloud and the pop. 
corn and apples are passed around. 
Why does the cook serve canned 
soup? Because the advertiser has 
convinced her that he has made it 
better and cheaper and in greater 
variety than she can possibly do, 
and because he has given her a 
suggestion of the value of her 
own time for more pleasurable 
uses than soup-making. Canned 
music is ever on the increase in 
sales because the makers of these 
instruments are instilling into the 
minds of the reading public a 
greater love for musical art and 
are making it possible for them 
to hear the great masters at home; 
because the owner feels that the 
possession of a music-reproducer 
lends an air of culture and refine- 
ment to his home. When book 
publishers begin to advertise the 
informative value of books, their 
genuine friendship and the joy 
that they bring the owner, and to 
suggest that their presence in get- 
erous quantity is indicative of 
a certain degree of intellectual 
attainment on the part of the 
owner, the writer believes that 
there will be less hue and cry 
about the public’s lack of interest 
in this commodity, and that there 
will be a gratifying increase in the 
turnover on dealers’ shelves. 

So the manufacturer of aly 
merchandise must look further 
than the distribution of his prot 
uct to dealers and must consider 
its ultimate uses by the individual 
purchaser and its relation to his 
personal interests and hobbies. 
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so » “Don’t Talk to Me 
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thio Not only Gawge, with his despondent 
heer it ms | look, but thousands of others, are say- 
ae A ing this. Trouble is, they see only one 
ling on side of a question—they’re all fussed 
: coe | up because on this destined-to-be mem- 
1 pop- orable day old King Booze is to take 
around. } A d +9. «6 hei ” 
canned the count. nd it’s “got their goat. 
ser has 

made it 

“ 

IDLY Go, 

“2 f] But July Ist Means 
=])P Back to 2 
Cane ostage back to <c. 
Be And that’s a cheering fact that in the end will have more 
ublic a weight than the thing that sounds so calamitous now. It 

art and means BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—GROWING 


r_ them BUSINESS! 
home; 
hat the 


be Something Wet on 
a Dry Subject 


Stamps are dry—wet ‘em! Use 
letters—first-class mail—more than 
ever. Compare a letter at 2c for 
postage (pre-war price), with other 
commodities. Learn what letters can 
do—especially 4-page illustrated let- 
ters, which fell and sell at the same 


time. 


Ask us about them. 
Use Your Letterhead. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


634 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Concentrate on Ouality 


Every quality argument is 


strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


Lhe incomparable dull finish coated 


Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York CirTy 
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Campaign Seeks 
Gain Adherents to 
Sensible Shoes 


Division of the Y. W. C. A. 
Aims to Induce Manufacturers to 
Agree Upon a Last That Will 
fit the Foot and Yet Be Becom- 
ing—Four Hundred Thousand 
Women Will Be Addressed 


HE National Board of the 

Young Women’s Christian As- 
gciation is campaigning to edu- 
ate women away from the false 
values of be.uty in feet and to 
qeate a demand for shoes that 
follow the natural lines of the 
foot without pinching and cramp- 


ing. 
The drive to get and popularize 
ashoe that will conform to sen- 
sible lines and style in materials 
md finish was started by the 
Health Division of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene of the National. 
Board. The campaign was the 
wutgrowth of physical examina- 
tions of groups of women from 
il sections of the country. These 
txaminations show the individual 
where she stands in regard to 
health. Many of the ills which 
beset her have been found to be 
the result of incorrect posture 
due to wearing the wrong type 
of shoes. The individual is con- 
vinced of this fact by showing 
her the lines of her foot as com- 
pared with the lines of the shoe 
has been wearing and also 
with the shoe which she should 
Wear. Proper shoes are recom- 
mended and exercises to re-edu- 
tate thé foot muscles are given. 
Letters were sent to shoe man- 
Wfacturers all over the country 
aking for samples of shoes that 
they felt would meet the demand 
for sho¢s for normal feet, shoes 
that they considered good. Most 
of the manufacturers who felt 
that they had a shoe that would 
i any way qualify responded by 
sending samples. 
An exhibit of samples of good 
aid bad shoes and pictures of 
d and bad feet was held at 
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“When Seconds 





Y Y | Catalogs | 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 











National Board Headquarters. 
difficulty in setting up this 





Parcel Post 
« 
Carrier 
The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 
Made Only by 

Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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This Firm Prints 
ADVERTISING 


To produce effective advertis- 
ing printing, consult a printer 
with advertising vision. The 
Shop of Better Printing spec- 
ializes in 

High - Grade Printed 

Matter for Advertisers 
House Organs, Booklets, Fold- 
ers, etc. We offer prompt, ef- 
ficient service on a cost plus 
profit basis. May we serve you? 


Members U. T. A.—Standard Cost 
Finding System in Operation. 


The Shop of BETTBR Printing 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 


Box 855-I. Richmond, Va. 














Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE "NAME) 


Announcement ! 





Effective June 15th 
the advertising rate 
advances to 40c. per 
line—$150.00 per 
page—based on guar- 
anteed circulation of 


50,000. 


Definite orders received be- 
fore July ist accepted at 
old rate of 25c per line— 
$100.00 per page covering 

remaining issues of 1919. 


Published in Philadeiphia 
by CENTRAL — COMPANY, 
422 Land 4 oe ~A 
bys. it coupenme: o— Fifth Ave.,.N.Y. 
by — z | a 920 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 











exhibit was to find the necessary 
examples of good feet in the 
adult. Only a few came ‘to the 
attention of Dr. Augusta Rucker, 
under whose direction this work 
‘is being carried on. The exam- 
ples of feet distorted by i improper 
footgear were numerous, varied 
and tragic. 

Then a conference of shoe man- 
ufacturers was called at the Na- 
tional Board offices. The interest 
taken in the subject was shown 
by the fact that representatives 
came from all over the country 
and for hours the subject of feet 
was discussed. The aim of the 
Health Division of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene was presented, and 
emphasis was laid upon the ma- 
chinery of the organization for 
getting the ideals of the Bureay 
across to the 400,000 members of 
the organization. 


THE TASK OF EDUCATING 95 PER 
CENT OF ALL WOMEN 


Many of the manufacturers 
agreed to produce a last that they 
hoped would meet the require- 
ments set forth for it—that of 
one with a “low heel and flexible 
shank that will allow enough ex- 
ercise of the muscles of the arch 
to keep them strong, a shoe with 
enough room for the toes, and a 
shoe with a straight inner border 
because the foot is naturally 
straight on the inner side.” Some 
of them advocated gradually edu- 
cating the 95 per cent of women 
who have always worn the wrong 
shoes by giving them semi-correct- 
ive ones, and educating children 
to wear only correct shoes as they 
grow older. 

The discussion ran along. the 
line of making the shoes all on the 
same last and in different mate- 
rials and with different trimmings 
to meet the demand for street, 
afternoon and evening wear. Dr. 
Rucker believes that the question 
of turnover can be worked out 
satisfactorily by making the shoe 
so comfortable that women will 
walk more and wear more shoes 
consequently. 

f we go back in history we 
find that the satin slipper, wi 
any heel at all and with a com 
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‘Mark Well the Mark 


OUD cries for the Printer with advertising 
judgment are as well founded now, as an 
appeal for more rapid transportation than walking. 


For, practically throughout North America today, 


acturers such Printing specialists are readily to be found. 
ey 
require- They are U.T. A. Printers, instantly identified by 


th 
‘flexible their display of the Trade Mark shown above, 


pt on stationery, in advertising, and at their places 
a of business. “Mark Well the Mark!” 
bees. Consult the U.T.A. Printer. Learn more of his 
Some business-like methods and his exceptional ability 
nl to give Advertising-Printing co-operation. 

Tr 
onset If you don’t yet know your nearest U.T. A. 
= Printer, ask for his address. 


ng. the “TWO BLADES OF GRASS” is a booklet about 
on the Direct Advertising, too meaty to be overlooked. 
mate- ASK FOR A COPY. 

nmings 
street, 





United Typothetae of America 
(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 
Not Conducted for Profit 
General Offices: 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





This Campaign is in co-operation with Paper Manufacturers and Merchants, 
Manufacturers of Type and Printing Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers. 
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SMITH & SMITH ESTIMATE 
PALL SCHEDULE 
City & State r NetRate| Netcost Toyah Ine. 
SpringfieldMass. Union 18,3512 |.063 53.66 6.71 
Rep, News " 2063 941.98 1083.28 
. " 241.92 278,21 
Buffalo, N. Y. | News 1 2578.33 | 2965.08 
Times 6 1400.87 1611.00 
| Courier 
Enquirer 


| Express 


DoYou- 


St. Paul 


Figure Estimates 


Like the Above ? 


F you could have at your very elbow, an assistant who could 
figure your rates, lineage and discounts in a fraction of the 
time and effort now expended— 


And upon whom you could depend absolutely for the accuracy of 
your figures— 


You would be glad to have such an assistant, wouldn’t you, and 
especially if you knew the cost to you would not exceed 16%4c a day? 


The Monroe Calculating Machine is just such an assistant—not 
only Adds but Multiplies, Divides, Subtracts as easily as other ma- 
chines Add. There’s ho guesswork about your results being cor- 
rect, the Monroe Visible Check proves each operation as you go. 


Many of the leading agencies, George Batten & Company, Wylie 
B. Jones Advertising Agency, Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 
Manternach Company, Campbell-Ewald Company, etc., have 
shifted the responsibility for accurate estimates and detailed figur- 
ing to a machine—the MONROE machine—where it belongs. 


Without cost or obligation you may apply the MONROE to your 
own work and judge for yourselves its value to you. 


Send for “Book of Facts” 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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fortable toe, was fashionable. 
Those interested in the campaign 
for correct shoes believe it is only 
aquestion of looking ahead to to- 
morrow when we shall smile at 
the absurdly high heel and the 
pencil-pointed toe as we now do 
at the wasp waist. 

“The war made low heels beau- 
tiful on Fifth Avenue, and con- 
sequently on Main Street,” read 
some of the letters which are be- 
ing sent out to manufacturers, re- 
tail dealers and women all over 
the country; “if it had lasted a 
little longer women would, of ne- 
cessity, have gone the whole way 
with the shoe problem. The shoes 
of the future will not. be ‘pre- 
scription’ shoes, they will not cater 
to deformities, but they will be 
built to conform to the normal 
lines of the foot.” 

When the right shoes for ail 
kinds of wear are forthcoming 
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the National Board will examine 
and approve them, list alphabetic- 
ally by States and cities the firms 
carrying them. This list will then 
be sent to local associations all 
over the United States—and there 
are something over a thousand 
of these—for distributing the in- 
formation to all association mem- 
bers and members’ friends, so that 
no woman or girl can say, “I 
would like to wear sensible shoes, 
but I don’t know where they can 
be found.” 

The organization believes that 
greater imagination must be exer- 
cised in the selection of names 
for comfortable shoes, names that 
are more alluring and not those 
suggesting foot ills that need cor- 
rection and of which every woman 
is ashamed. Perhaps perfect-foot 
contests- will be the fad of the 
future as other beauty contests 
have been in the near past. 





Local Vigilance Committees 
Will Meet at Chicago 


Sales 


Manager 
& Advertising Man 


An Expert Available 








Thoroughly competent sales 
executive, with fourteen years’ 
selling and advertising expe- 
rience, wishes connection “with 
established firm manufactur- 
ing a staple product or high- 
class specialty. 
Is a clean-cut, aggressive 
young Christian of 33, with a 
splendid sales record and or- 
ganizing ability. Is well edu- 
cated and can write a good 
letter, ad or booklet. 
Leaving present organization 
because manufacturing diffi- 
culties restrict field. 
Not interested in stock propo- 
sitions, insurance or schemes. 
“G. W.” Box 74, Printers’ Ink 














Secretaries of Better Business Bu- 
reaus (vigilance committees) will hold a 
conference in Chicago on July 10 and 
11, under the auspices of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. C. of 

Under the plan recently adopted 
by the advertising clubs for the expan- 
sion of vigilance work, such conferences 


are to be held at stated intervals. 





Your Next Campaign 
should include the introduction of 
your client’s product in the wealth- 
iest section, on the Eastern Sea- 
board, comparatively,—the City 
of Chester and Delaware County. 


Exploiting a commodity in this 
district, invariably results satis- 
factorily. And the one economical 
method of annexing this purchas- 
ing power is by advertising in the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


Foreign Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Association Building, Chicago 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


8 Page 
Localized 
Rotogravure 
Section Every 
Sunday 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





For set up and 
folding paper 
boxes for -your 


Canadian 
Trade 


consult us. We 
design, make and 
ship quickly and 
economically. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co. Limited 
Toronto, Canada 





National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Expands 


The National Cloak & Suit Co: 
of New York, has bought twenty sent 
of ground in Kansas City, Mo., and will 
erect thereon a $2,000,000 distributing 
house. The building, which will be 
merely the first unit of a much larger 
plant in Kansas City, will be the com. 
pany’s main Western distributing house, 

This, of course, will mean much 
harder competition for the women’s 
ready-to-wear business. The small re. 
tailers of Kansas and the Southwest 
declare they already are practically out 
of the running so far as this business 
is concerned, and that a battle ro 
now will ensue between the mail-order 
houses and the larger department stores. 

It is only to be expected that the re 
tailers in that section will lose some 
more trade in this line now that the 
competition is carried near their door- 
steps. But as a matter of fact the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Company and all 
the other mail-order houses are going to 
get only a fraction of the business, If 
the retailers will keep right up on their 
toes and refuse to admit their defeat in 
advance they will keep right on selling 
this class of merchandise, no matter 
what the mail-order people may do. 


Bureau of Advertising Seeks to 
Extend Activities 

The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has adopted a new basis of dues 
for members, which it is believed will 
enlarge the membership and help 
vide funds needed to open new dis 
in the West and Middle West. 

Hitherto the fees of newspapers sup- 
a the Bureau were based on the 
size of their cities according to an arbi- 
tra table of populations and rates. 
Under the new arrangement, on and 
after November 30, 1919, the basis of 
apportioning dues will be the published 
minimum daily line rate for forei 
vertising. The method of calculation 
will be $2 per month for each cent per 
line of the published minimum daily 
foreign advertising rate—no dues to be 
less than $2 per month. Canadian mem- 
bers will pay on the basis of $1 monthly 
for each cent per line, with $2 as the 
minimum monthly dues. 


Tobacco Men Back World- 
wide Chain Stores 


Interests back of the newly incorpo 
rated United Retail Stores Corporation 
are considering operating a system of 
chain stores throughout the world, to 
handle merchandise of all kinds. George 
J. Whelan, head of the United Cigar 
Stores, is president and the directors 
include James B. Duke, Sidney S. Whe 
lan and , Perkins. 

The capital stock consists of 100,000 
shares o per cent. cumulative pre 
ferred and 160,000 shares of common 
stock without par value, all having 
equal voting power. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


readers are at the average age—18 years — 
when their increasing wants and needs make 
growing demands on the family purse, not 
only for themselves—their own clothes and 
complexions—but at home in the way of 
furniture, decorations, edibles, entertain- 
ment and al! the things which appeal to their 
pride, and individual importance in the social 
life they are just entering. ‘Their earning 
capacity, like their ambition, is constantly 
increasing. They are as active and aggres- 
sive in their preferences and buying in- 
fluence as they are in everything else 
These are some of the reasons why our 
200,000 young folks in their homes are so 
important right now to the advertiser and 
so responsive to advertising—result-preved. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Edward P. Boyes, 98 Medison Ave., New York 


Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox'’s Ween Trio :A Mituion Bors ann Gints 


Tue Boys’ Wortp THe GiIRLS’'COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 

















“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 


















Then it’s ** Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will Gnd thet coverel ef thom already know what Rapid’s Servies means. 
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EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Ad vertising Art Service 


STATE-LAKE BUILDING-CHICAGO 








Tus company of distinguished 
artists includes, besides CHARLES 
EVERETT JOHNSON, such well- 
known men as Alonzo Kimball, 
C. Allan Gilbert, Will Foster, 
McClelland Barclay, Harry L. 
Timmons, Arthur Henderson, 
Frank Snapp, George O. Baker, 
and many others. These men 
command every resource that 
art can lend to advertising. 
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The Biggest Thing in 
Business: Men 


(Continued from page 6) 
fis not forbiddingly difficult to 
force rules of conduct like these 
gmong employees if one makes it 
in that he is doing it for busi- 
ges reasons. When the men re- 


gat and fight against such restric- 
fons it is because the business con- 
™ wderations are not made plain.” 


PHILANTHROPY ON A BUSINESS 
BASIS 


From a window of Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s private office in the Sears 
Roebuck administration building 
tan be seen the fine plant of the 
fmpany’s branch of the Chicago 
¥M.C. A. 

“You gave a lot of money to 
that Y. M. C. A., didn’t you, Mr. 
Rosenwald ?” 

“The company did, yes,” he re- 
plied, “and also the ground on 
which the building stands.” 
“Why ?” 

“For business reasons. We con- 
fidered it would be—as it is—a 
mighty good thing to have out in 
this neighborhood. It has been a 
great thing for our employees. 
Many of them are members, and 
some live there. As a result their 
physical and moral well-being is 
kept up to a higher standard and 
they are more valuable to us. We 
as individuals greatly admire the 
¥Y.M.C. A. But, to be real frank 
with you, it is to be doubted if we 
would have done what we did to 
get it to locate a branch out here 
had it not been for the practical 
consideration of benefit to our em- 
ployees and an indirect benefit to 
ts. This is the cold-blooded busi- 
Ness side of it. Why try to pre- 
sent it under any other guise?” 

Mr. Rosenwald’s exceedingly 
practical view of doing things for 
employees includes Sears Roe- 
buck’s facilities for what some 
concerns are pleased to call “wel- 
fare work.” He does not call it 
by that name. To his mind so- 
called welfare work is only an- 
other method of increasing em- 
Ployees’ efficiency and _ getting 
from them more service. This. is 
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really the consideration that in- 
duces any concern to maintain 
welfare work, the difference being 
that Sears Roebuck frankly and 
openly says what it does these 
things for, while some others are 
likely to disguise their efforts un- 
der high-sounding talk about so- 
ciological considerations, uplift 
and that sort of thing. If Sears 
Roebuck has overlooked anything 
in the way of rest rooms, recrea- 
tion facilities, provisions for car- 
ing for the sick while on duty, the 
supplying of nurses, physicians 
and the like, the lack is not ap- 
parent as one goes over that plant. 

“But we don’t call it welfare 
work,” Mr. Rosenwald explained, 
“because it isn’t that. If a man 
comes to work with a painful boil 
on his neck he is not going to be 
much good that day unless he can 
get relief. It is a pretty good in- 
vestment from our standpoint to 
supply him the relief free of 
charge. If a girl becomes ill it is 
a saving of time and money to 
provide treatment for’her. If her 
illness is such that she has to be 
absent from her work, then it is 
to our interest to see that she gets 
proper medical attention and care. 
Our recreation facilities are pro- 
vided on the same basis. 

“All this is not so cold-blooded 
as it sounds. Of course we have 
some of the milk of human kind- 
ness. For personal considerations 
and purely humanitarian reasons 
we take pleasure in seeing our em- 
ployees healthful and happy. But 
would we spend this money to ca- 
ter to them in this respect were it 
not for business reasons? And 
would anybody else? 

“IT have heard considerable talk 
in my time of the difficulties in ap- 
plying this so-called welfare work. 
Whenever there is difficulty it is 
caused by the fact that the em- 
ployer from some fancied height 
imagines himself as some superior 
being passing down a few crumbs 
of comfort to those beneath him. 
Employees resent that sort of 
business, and they have a right to 
resent it. On the other hand, make 
it exceedingly plain to them that 
these things are done merely to 
increase efficiency and not for so- 
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Agency Manager 
ant 


The makers of a high-grade Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner, which now 
has ten thousand satisfied users, are 
organizing sales territories and a 
national selling force. 


Territories in the eastern states are 
open to men competent to take full 
charge, to hire and train salesmen 
and to develop business in a satis- 
factory manner. 


The machine is right, bears the 
name of concern of high repute in 
the electrical world, has been ad- 
vertised to the trade extensively, 
and will be advertised widely here- 
after. It is the only portable 


cleaner suitable for the home which 
also has the necessary power and 


stamina for*heavy duty work in 
factories, office buildings, hotels, etc. 
Its field is wide and growing. It 
sells for a higher price than the 
ordinary cleaner. 


A capital of $3000 to $5000 is nec- 
essary to properly finance such an 
agency at the start. The returns 
are prompt and big enough to in- 
terest any man with the necessary 
ability and experience. 


This organization being new, the 
opportunity and the money to be 
made are both larger than in many 
an older and established business. 
There is no element of risk, the 
market being sure and producing 
increasing business now. Machines 
have been in use for eight years, 
and are surpassing all others for 
service and utility. 


Men with experience in the cash 
register, adding machine, or similar 
specialty fields, who want a bigger 
opportunity than they now have, 
should be particularly interested. 


Write, in strict confidence, to “Drs- 
Tricr Mawnacer,” Room 408, 1482 
Broadway, New York. : 
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ciological considerations 

can sell them every time. Wea 
have any trouble about uplift 
There is no such thing here. What 
we do we do for business reasons 

“And then you have to make it 
plain to the employee that he has 
a strong financial consideration at 
stake. It is not good business to 
hire him for as little money as 
you possibly can, and then con- 
sider yourself smart and a good 
manager if you can keep him 
month after month and year after 
year without paying him adequate- 
ly. If he has to fight for every 
financial advantage he gets he is 
not going to be a good employee. 

“We pay every employee to be- 
gin with what we think he is 
worth. His salary is increased as 
he grows. But we found methodi- 
cal and regular increases in salary 
were not enough. We found he 
had to have a real financial inter- 
est in the business. This caused 
us to inaugurate our profit-sharing 
plan which was described in 
Printers’ INK just a few weeks 
ago. Under this plan the employee 
authorizes us to withhold five per 
cent of his salary at each pay day. 
This goes to the profit-sharing 
pension fund and is invested in the 
company’s common stock. A man 
getting an average salary of $15 
per week and leaving five per cent 
of it in this fund for twenty years 
will have deposited in that time 
$760.50. This sum invested in the 
company’s stock will have grown 
in that time, based on past experi- 
ence, to $11,426.56. A man getting 
an average salary of $25 per week 
and depositing five per cent of it 
for twenty years will have to his 
credit $19,044.26, having deposited 
only $1,267.50. 

“The individual employee can, 
of course, follow his own prefer- 
ences as to whether he participates 
ir this profit-sharing plan. But 
after he has been in our service 
for five consecutive years or more, 
and receives a salary not exceed- 
ing $1,500 a year, he gets, on the 
fifth anniversary of his employ- 
ment, a check representing five per 
cent of his last year’s salary. This 
amount is increased one per cent 
per year until he is getting ten per 
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The Scientific American 


Is One of Their Guides 


It is freely predicted that we are on the eve of great 
national prosperity. There are new trade fields to cover 
and far-flung world markets to which the American manu- 
facturer has not heretofore gone with his wares. 

Directors of large industries, now that Peace has come, 
and with ample assurance of protective business measures, 
are BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE. It is to be an era 
of COMPETITION—and healthy competition is always a 
good thing. 

There will be new plants to equip, new factories to install, 
new transportation problems to meet, new machinery to set 
in motion. And out in the Latin countries, branch offices 
and factories are already planned. 

The very men who create these aggressive plans and who 
bring them to life, by equipping them, are the readers of 
the Scientific American. It is THEIR kind of paper. 
They read it and believe in it and look to it for advice 
because of its long heritage of newsy dependability. The 
Scientific American is ONE OF THEIR guides. 

We say this advisedly—our circulation books SHOW 
that these very names are “on the list.” If you want to 
reach the executives who make big decisions why not em- 
ploy THEIR medium? 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Woolworth Bidg., New York Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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We Specialize in Process 
and Ben Day Color Plates 
(in Any Number of Colors) 


But though we do all types of color 
work, we make only one kind of 
plates—the best. 16 years of serving 
an exacting clientele give us good 
grounds for that statement. 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y.c, @ 


J. H. TRYON C. A. GROTZ 








Catalogue-Advertising Man 


One of Chicago’s Largest Mail Order Houses featuring 
Women’s Wearing Apparel requires the services of an 
experienced Catalogue Advertising Man. 


Only those who have had the above experience with the 
larger and successful Mail Order Houses will be con 
sidered. 

This is a big job for which we expect to pay a big, imme- 
diate salary and to the party that is able to qualify, later 
an interest in the profits of the business. He must be able 
to assume complete control of all the activities of this 
department—lay out and handle catalogues from start to 
finish. The catalogue end of the work will be of greater 
importance than the advertising. 


All applications to be strictly confidential. 
State entire career, salary receiving and salary expected. 


Address: “Large Mail Order House,” c/o Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 













wt of his last year’s salary. The 
nrly gift is ten per cent from 
wtime on. The big thing, how- 
. js the profit-sharing plan 
hereby the employee with a mod- 
¢salary can be sure of a com- 
wence if he remains in our em- 
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STEM TENDS TO ELIMINATE DIS- 
TRUST 







“Our experience has proved that 
he way to handle a great number 
employees is to show them why 
fey have a real interest in the 
jysiness, demonstrate to them that 
hey are going to get their rightful 
gare without having to fight for 
tand then deal with them as busi- 
“ss men, using strictly business 
pinciples in the dealing. 

“Everybody in a great business 
as got to feel that he is getting 
















1. ¥. C, Mts share or he is not going to be 

GRotz atisied. This consideration is at 
the bottom of the industrial un- 
rest that you see rampant almost 
werywhere to-day. 





“This unrest is nothing but the 
logical outcome of conditions. A 
big problem is at stake that has 
to be fought through sooner or 
later. The time apparently is here 








‘uring when it is going to be settled one 
f way or the other. There was a 
OF an time when so-called capitalism had 





the better of it. Now, in some 
flaces, the trend may possibly seem 
alittle too much in the other di- 
tection. 

















rs “I believe this. thing is going to 
work out along paths of mutual 
nme- conciliation and understanding. 
Employers are by no means un- 
later touched by the events of the last 
able few years. Neither are the work- 
this ers, for that matter. Both classes 
are getting new conceptions of 
‘t to their duties one to the other. 
ater These conceptions are as yet un- 
lormed, but they are quickly ap- 
proaching the definite stage. Things 
are going to come out all right. As 
aresult of this agitation the em- 
ted. ployer is going to be more careful 





to see that labor gets its rightful 
share. Labor, on the other hand, 
is going to work with the employer 
because that is the only way 
whereby its share may be pro- 
duced. Business considerations 
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Al 
Salesman 
and Sales Manager 


A Big Producer 
Seeks Wider Field 


A forceful, vigorous, vigorous, natural: born 
‘seller,’ who for 8 years has out- 
sold all others with present firm, 
desires connection as Sales Man- 
ager or Eastern Representative 
with progressive organization of- 
fering bigger opportunity. 

He has been very successful in 
developing new business, placing 
new products on the market, and 
directing the work of other sales- 
men. 

He is 31 years of age, over 6 ft. 
tall and weighs 200 Ibs. He is 
aggressive but friendly, pleasant 
but shrewd, well educated, widely 
traveled, and a good talker. 

Has been selling chiefly to large 
manufacturing firms throughout 
the country. Annual earnings 
have been $6,500 upwards, but he 
considers future prospects more 
important than immediate profits. 
“F, S.,” Box 81, Printers’ Ink. 

















ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


A large farm implement manu- 
facturer near Chicago wants an 
assistant to its advertising man- 
ager. The job calls for a man 
with some advertising experience 

a man of initiative, with a 
working knowledge of the vari- 
ous activities of a national adver- 
tiser, the preparation and produc 
tion of printed matter, promotion 
work with dealers, etc. The man 
we want is probably now an as 
sistant in the advertising depart- 
ment of some national advertiser 
or with a live agency. The posi 
tion offers an excellent opportun- 
ity for the right man. Give the 
usual details as to your age, edu 
cation, experience, salary, refee 
ences, etc. If possible send pho- 
tograph with application. Address 
“L. M.,” Box 73, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
Manager 


Seven Years’ Experience 
Just Out of Army 


The manufacturer who has the right prod- 
uct to sell—the will and courage to adver- 
tise it properly—can use my experience. 
I know how to work up and use “‘copy”’’ in 
the various media. How to construct cata- 
Ss, iklets and folders. How to write 
and use sales letters. I can analyze materials 
and markets. I have a practical knowi- 
edge of selling in its various ramifications. 
know something of business organization 
and psychology. All of this I can assimi- 
late into a campaign of advertising that 
must produce satisfactory results. 
With Flintkote Mfg. Co., Boston, 1 yr; 
Thermograde Valve Co., Boston, 1 yr.; Con- 
solidated Engineering Co., Chicago, 3 yrs. 
and National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
2 yrs. All allied with the building in- 
dustry. Past year and a half I have been 
in the Infantry branch of the army—in the 
field in France for a year. 
The size of the concern I want to connect 
with is immaterial. It’s what they make, 
their enthusiasm and courage. I'd like to 
locate in the Middle West. 
Am nearing thirty. College education. My 
services are worth 00 per year to the 
right manufacturer. In addition that man- 
ufacturer will be glad to make some pro- 
vision for me to participate in some way 
in the earnings due to advertising effort. I 
shall gladly answer any questions and make 
it easy for the principals to employ me. 
H. Tyler Kay, Box 79, ¢/o Printers’ Ink. 














WHICH IS 


Wasting time, 

twine, paper and 

salaries—or with one motion 
dropping your article into its 
container ready to mail. 

These Parcel Post Carriers made 
in any weight of strong boxboard 
with a special lock preventing 
loss of contents. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











are going to rule. Business! That 
surely is a great word. It can 
cover and obviate a lot of misyn- 
derstandings.” 

“One more thing, Mr, Rosen- 
wald. I have just seen a pamphlet 
telling about the work of the Ros- 
enwald school for Negroes in the 
South. This reminds me that you 
have given much money to uplift 
work among colored folks, Do 
you mind saying why you have 
done this?” 

“To help the whites,” Mr. Ros- 
enwald quickly replied. “Booker 
T. Washington said you can’t keep 
a man down in the gutter without 
staying there yourself, because if 
you get up he will get up. We 
don’t want the Negro to prevent 
the white man from getting up. 
Business considerations again, you 
see. 

“This whole matter of handling 
people is a business problem. Treat 
it in a business way and make sure 
that the other fellow gets a fair 
deal and you won't have much 
trouble in reaching a_ solution. 
This is so whether your contact is 
with customers, with employees or 
with people in general.” 

As I went out I asked W. C. 
Graves, secretary to Mr. Rosen- 
wald, about the workings of the 
company’s profit-sharing plan. 

“Do you see that little girl over 
there?” he asked. “She has more 
than $800 to her credit in the 
profit-sharing right now.” 


Changes at P. F. Collier & Son, 
Inc. 


Fred Lewis, for the last nine years 
with P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New 
York, and for the last two years comp 
troller of the company, has been made 
secretary. 

Mark Huntington Wiseman has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president, 
and manager of the department of pub 
licity and promotion. : 

Charles Colebaugh has been placed in 
charge of the advertising department 
promotion. 


Death of Edward H. Butler, 
Jr. 


Edward H. Butler, Jr., editor and 
publisher of the Buffalo Evening News, 
died June 21 after a brief illness. 
His father, the founder of the News, 
died in 1914. 
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PRINTING 


You might like to have a Monograph en- 
titled “Seeing America First,” which we 
recently printed for the Champion Coated 
Paper Company. It is a fair example of 
Better Printing. Some rather remarkable 
photographs make this Monograph un- 
usually interesting. Copies will be sent 
without charge to buyers of printed matter. 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO. 
217 WEST 25™ STREET 
Chelsea 7840 
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; Mate complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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China— 


Four hundred million peo- 





ple easily educated and 
fast adopting modern 
methods, offers one of the 


World’s Largest 
Markets tee 
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New Flavoring Extract Sug- 
gests New Beverage 


The C.-F. Sauer Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., manufacturer of flavoring 
«tracts, is introducing a new flavor, 
“Olid Virginia Fruitti Punch.” Color 

es will be used in July magazines 
mn Siepley space in various newspapers. 

The flavoring, it is stated, is not only 
wdapted for the usual purposes of flav- 
pring extracts, but also for making a 
new temperance beverage. 

“Always ready for any occasion as a 
beverage,”” says the copy, “served with 
plain or carbonated water. A base for 
fruit punches—blends with any fruit 
or can be combined with Sauer’s Pure 
Strawberry, Raspberry or Pineapple 
Flavors for sherbets, water ices, milk 
shakes.”’ 

The campaign, which has been inau- 
gurated, is expected to cover the sea- 
gon of 1919 and 1920, and is being di- 
rected by the Freeman Advertising 
Agency, « of Richmond. 





























American Legion Will Issue 


Official Paper 


The first number of the American 

Legion Weekly, the official publication 
of the American Legion, will appear on 
july 4. It will be issued weekly on 
ridays thereafter in the interest of or- 
ganizing the 4,000,000 men who served 
in the army, navy and marine corps 
during the war. 

Hosmer H. Allyn, formerly assistant 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Warner-Patterson Company, Chicago, 
and previously with the advertising staff 
of Collier’s, will be the Western adver- 
tising representative with headquarters 
in Chicago. 




















Three Accounts Secured by 
Detroit Agency 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company of Detroit, has secured the 
advertising accounts of the William S. 
Merrell Chemical Co., Cincinnati, the 
Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, De- 
troit, and the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit. For the Merrell 
company newspapers in certain sections 
will be used to advertise flavoring ex- 
tracts for household cooking purposes. 
Copy for Sewell cushion wheels will ap- 
pear in’ national mediums and ule 
papers. The campaign for Eureka 
vacuum cleaners will start immediately 
in national weeklies and women’s pub 
lications. 
















Shugart to Direct U. S. Tire 
Sales 

Joseph C. Weston has resigned as 
vice-president of the United States Tire 
Company, and was last week elected 
vice-president of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc. Following his resignation, 
George S. Shugart was agpenns gen- 
eral sales manager of the United States 
Tire Company. He has been serving 
as general manager of branches for 

















about a year. 
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Can You 9 
Sell Space ° 


Our paper has the largest circula- 
tion in its field, is firmly estab- 
lished and now carries consider- 
able advertising despite the lack 
of high-grade solicitation. 

The industry it reaches is not sub- 
ject.to season or business condi- 
tion limitations. Right now it is 
booming and is one of the largest 
sources of national wealth. 

It offers a buying market for all 
kinds of manufactured products run- 
ning into many millions annually. 
We want a big man of proven abil- 
ity to take hold of the advertising 
end of this paper and make a go of 
it. He must be a proven master at 
getting out and pulling over the 
business himself. 

To such a man the earning possi- 
bilities are practically unlimited. 
Either salary or commission ar- 
rangements will be considered. 
Acquaintance with advertising 
agents and a knowledge of mill 
supply, machinery, motor truck, 
lubricating and similar lines would 
be helpful but is not essential. 
Please tell all about yourself. 
Address “Leading Trade Paper,” Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 














Capable Copywriter 
Available 


A_ high-grade advertising man 
who has been through the mill 
from A to Z desires a change. 
When he left colle 8 years 
ago he had a taste of newspaper 
reporting and served an appren- 
ticeship writing advertising copy. 
For several years he was an ad- 
vertising manager for a manu 
facturer, and not only -learned 
the proper relation between sales 
and advertising, but also demon 
strated his ability as an executive. 
He has spent two years in an 
agency writing and planning. 

He has good ideas, an analytical 
mind, and knows more about 
technical subjects than the aver- 
age adman. He prefers New York. 


Have you an opening? 


Address letter to 


Advertiser—care of C. Jones, Room 3636, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
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Unusual Opportunity 


For man or organization to 
secure working interest in es- 
tablished publishing company 
specializing in Building Ma- 
terial Publicity. Already 
doing international business 
but desiring to expand and 
develop existing live de- 
mands of subscribers and 
clients. 


Please state present con- 
nections and capital available. 
Correspondence to be mutual- 
ly confidential. 


Address “H. P.,” Box 76, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Producing printing 
of the Highest Char- 


acter for over twenty- 


five years is the 


reputation of the 


WM. G HEWITT PRESS 


61 to 67 Navy Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
TELEPHONES 5498-5499 MAIN 














THE RICHEY 
DATA SERVICE 


—assk for the June Bulletin 
which tells details of this 
mon loose-leaf service of 
data on business, sales and advertising. You'll 
get it by return mail with descriptive folder 
and sample shteets— 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Moridan Life Bidg., indianapolis, ind. 
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Fine Scales 
Needed to Weigh Copy 
Writer’s Words 


Lots of Folks Like the Reputable 
Fine Sounding Copy of the Mas. 
ters, and Then Again Many Pre. 
fer the Lilting Phrases in Every- 
day Use—What Shall the Copy 
Writer Do? 


By Stephen B. Coutant 


N Printers’ INK of May 2 

Frank H. Williams bewails the 
dry monotony of the present style 
of copy writing. Even though he 
politely intimates that the majority 
of copy is in the style of the New 
York Times staff (a very nice 
compliment to be sure), never- 
theless he seems to feel that there 
are many people to whom this 
fine style of English has no ap- 


Pp } 
First of all, let me say that Mr. 
Williams seems to be right. In 
fact, I hatched out the same idea 
myself a couple of weeks ago. 

The Chief and I were having 
lunch together, and just as we 
reached the point of lighting the 
cigars, I asked him to look over 
some copy I had just prepared 
for our trade-paper advertising. 
All this copy had a little chuckle 
in it somewhere, and after the 
Chief had duly enjoyed his 
chuckles, he asked me what was 
the big idea. 

When I told him that I thought 
our trade-paper copy had been 
serious for a long time, and I 
thought a little smile once in a 
while would do no harm, he 
grinned over at me and delivered 
the following lecture: 

“Son, every time I read one of 
your trade-paper ads the last two 
or three years, it reminded me of 
President Wilson’s well known 
style. Of course, I felt proud to 
have such finely written stuff 
turned out by a member of our 
organization, but, do our cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 
really get your messages? In 
other words, would not a style 
somewhat less dignified be more 
easily remembered by the readers? 
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Meriden, Connecticut 


Has over 49,000 population, including large adjoining 
town of Wallingford. 


93% of the entire circulation of 


The Meriden Morning Record 


is delivered in these two towns 
Very, very few daily papers of other Connecticut cities are 
sold in Meriden. 
About 70% of the high class national advertisers who use Meriden 
newspapers advertise in The Record EXCLUSIVELY in this city. 
The Record is THE ONLY MERIDEN newspaper that has 
ever submitted to A. B. C. Audits. 
The Record has much more A. B. C. audited circulation than 
the other local paper claims UNaudited. 


All EASTERN advertising handled through the HOME OFFICE 
Gilman & Nicoll, Western Representatives, 1030 Tribune Building, Chicago 

















Bank Man 


Wanted in a growing banking institution, an 
experienced bank man, preferably one who is 
now either in charge of credits or assistant in 
charge of credits in some large bank or trust 
company. To the man, whose experience justi- 
fies it, a position of importance is available, to 
be followed by appointment as a junior officer, 
after qualifying. Address in strictest confi- 
dence, stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected, to P. O. Box 204, General Postoffice, 
New York City. 
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“The problem today is not to be able to sel] 
goods but to be able to get them.’’— The 
Advertising Manager of a Great Department 
Store. 


NEW ENGLAND 


is a great manufacturer of goods, so the factories are 
unusually prosperous. 


The workers are earning great wages, far greater 
than ever before, and are spending freely for the 
things that they desire. 


The stores here all reflect this splendid business 
condition. 


Now is the time to market your 
goods and build your name 
into the minds of the buyers 


The Home Daily Newspapers 


—the quick workers and the rapid producers—can 
do this quickly and economically. Make your trial 
campaigns in this section, and if all New England is 
too big try these 15 star dailies in 15 good cities. 


LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CITIZEN 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. "0ST sud STAND. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
NEW LONDON, Ct., DAY (Evening) 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N. H. [UNION and 


FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINEL 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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‘tially summarized where necessary. 


“Of course, your personal sales- 
manship when you call on cus- 
tomers, combined with your easy, 
friendly correspondence style, has 
brought home the bacon. The 
sales sheets show such a satisfac- 
tory showing, that I never had any 
desire to butt in on the trade- 
paper copy question, but I have 
often wondered whether a little 
friendly, humorous touch once in 
awhile would not help your other 
work. 

“Therefore, the new copy has 
my O. K.; go to it, and let us see 
how it works.” 

Part of the trouble with the 
copy writing proposition, as Mr. 
Williams may admit, lies in the 
fact that many copy writers try 
to visualize a certain man, or per- 
haps a certain two or three men, 
and address the copy to them. 

For instance, he will think per- 
haps of some certain fine fellows, 
good friends of his, who will of 
course be of about his own intel- 
lectual and social development— 
they will be his imaginary audi- 
ence. If he is a copy writer of 
cultivated taste and habit in the 
use of English, his friends must 
be the same kind of people, and 
he writes unconsciously in a way 
that they will understand. 

This is really not advisable, for 
there are after all lots of fine peo- 
ple in the world who find fine Eng- 
lish dry reading, whether written 
by President Wilson, or by the 
hard working copy writer. There- 
fore, I should say, let us think 
over this matter, and try to write 
so that all these fine people will 
read, understand and remember 
what we write. If we can put a 
little something in our stuff to 
make folks smile, this would also 
do no harm; but the principal 
thing is: get our reading public 
to understand our selling mes- 
sages. 





Manchester “Guardian”’ to 
Issue Weekly Edition 


The Manchester, England, Guardian 
will issue a weekly edition of the paper 
beginning July 3. It will contain a 
selection of the features of more _per- 
manent interest from the daily Guar- 
dian and the news of the week, spe- 
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AND 


now come the Summer Visitors! More 
will come in July and great numbers in 
August, for 


MAINE 


is the great vacation state. Every year 
brings greater numbers because those 
who live with us in the Summer Months 
have such a glorious time they come 
again with others to help them in their 
enjoyment. 


PORTLAND 


is the center of this great playground. 
So many people are here in Summer, 
there is great business in all the stores. 
If you have anything worth while to sell 
to these well-to-do Summer visitors and 
to the people of Portland, tell about it in 


THE EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The Great Evening Newspaper of 
Maine’s Largest City 





by the case 
by the car load 
by the train load 


BRIDGEPORT 
Products 


go everywhere, every day. They 
are “sold the world over” on their 
merits. More than 15,000 different 
articles are manufactured in this 
great industrial city. There are 
more than 60 national advertisers 
in Bridgeport. THE 


Post and 
Standard - Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


will carry your message to the 
people of this great New England 
city. It is recognized by space-buy- 
ers as an exceptionally good buy. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 





Boston———New York————Chicago 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FJOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Ink Pustisuinc Company 
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Unbusheling in New Jersey 
there is a manu- 


the Light facturer who 


seems to know the secret of ad- 
vertising to his employees. He 
realizes that good will, like char- 
ity, begins at home. His business, 
which is the manufacture of spe- 
cial automatic machinery, has been 
very dull during the past three or 
four months. 

About two months ago the fi- 
nancial condition of the business 
began to grow serious. There was 
little money coming in, and a 
heavy payroll to be met. With 
few new orders actually in hand, 
it looked as though the factory 
would have to go on short time 
or else part of the force would 
have to be laid off. But the presi- 
dent of this concern did not want 
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to do either of these things. To 
lay the men off would be to lose 
them, and he had been too long 
in building up a good force of 
skilled mechanics to want to lose 
them when he felt sure orders 
would soon be coming in. And 
to go on short time would mean 
dissatisfaction all around and the 
loss of some of his men who 
would immediately look elsewhere 
for full-time jobs. 

So he decided to gamble on his 
belief that there would soon be 
plenty of business and borrow 
money to meet his payroll. With 
practically no orders to show the 
banks, he realized that he hadn’t 
a good proposition to present in 
asking for a new loan, but he 
made up a financial statement and 
went to the banks and explained 
the whole situation in detail. In 
the past the bankers had found 
his judgment good, so they agreed 
to loan him the money to meet 
his payroll during the lean weeks 
just ahead. 

Up to this point there is nothing 
very unusual about this manu- 
facturer’s action. But he did not 
stop there. The very next day he 
called a meeting of all his workers 
and talked to them informally. 
“You men,” he said, in effect, 
“can see that there isn’t much 
work going through the plant. 
We haven’t many orders, and it 
looks as though we'll be pretty 
well-out of work inside of a short 
time. But we folks in the office 
feel very sure that general busi- 
ness will soon pick up. In the 
meantime none of us want the 
plant to go on short time, because 
living expenses are high and we 
can’t any of us afford a cut in 
our pay just at this time. And of 
course the company doesn’t want 
to lay any of you off while busi- 
ness is dull. We want you all to 
feel easy about your jobs and to 
know that you are going to get 
your full pay regularly. 

“Yesterday I went to the banks 
and told them just how the com- 
pany stands. I told them that we 
expect orders to begin coming in 
soon, and that in the meantime 
we'd like to borrow money for 
our payroll to keep Pasay 4 i 
any of you off or putting the fac- 
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ory on short time. I told them 
here were certain standard parts 
hat we could start making now 
inanticipation of orders. And the 
tankers agreed to lend us the 
money to meet the payroll. We'll 
art in almost immediately mak- 
ing standard parts so that we'll 
he ready for the biggest year the 
company has ever faced when the 
orders do begin to come in.” 

The sequel is that in the past 
two weeks orders have begun to 
pile up most gratifyingly and the 
salesmen report that the prospects 
look more promising than ever 
before in the concern’s history. 
But the biggest point of all is that 
while the plants all around have 
heen having strikes and all sorts 
of labor disputes, this company 
has been entirely free from such 
troubles, because the men feel 
that they are getting a square deal. 
Undoubtedly the executives of 
some of these neighboring plants 
have resorted to the same ex- 
pedient of borrowing money to 
meet their payrolls, but they 
haven’t advertised the fact to 
their workers in the right way. 


Uncle Henry 
Wilson used to 
say there were 


Ready to 

Advertise 
two things a man would never do 
if he wajted until he thought he 
was actually and completely pre- 
pared. One was to get married, 
and the other to become a na- 


tional advertiser. In both cases, 
said the Sage, the plunge is so 
momentous that he must make 
the very best preparations he can 
—and then jump. 

There are to-day many poten- 
tial advertisers abroad in the 
land who are much nearer being 
teady for an advertising campaign 
than they know. Good will and ap- 
preciation by the public of what 
aconcern stands for in the na- 
tional life are of greater im- 
portance to-day than at any time 
in our history. Many a big com- 
pany is misunderstood, people are 
thinking along new lines, and the 
value of the first impression can- 
not be overestimated. The simple, 
convincing facts about the per- 
sonality of a company stated now 
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in paid space used continuously 
are far better than heated denials 
by the president and board of 
directors when misunderstanding 
leads to hostility. 

The companies making products 
which come close to the daily lives 
of the people can accomplish a 
great good for themselves and 
the country by advertising their 
policies and problems as well as 
their prices. Stock companies 
should see to it that they are 
thought of frequently and with 
good will—not casually and with 
hostility. The only man who is 
not willing to have his name listed 
in the City Directory, is often 
busy at a craft not popular with 
the police. 

There is ample room for. many 
more companies who are proud 
of their product and good name 
to join the fold of America’s na- 
tional advertisers. 


A National One of the best- 

nown depart- 

Market Open ment stores in 
to Many 


Philadelphia, as 
Retailers described in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, is 
starting a national advertising 
campaign to sell in the broader 
market the merchandise of one de- 
partment. 

The actual merchandising expe- 
rience resulting from years of sell- 
ing boys’ clothing over the counter 
in three different retail stores will 
be made available for the use of 
its new retailers in all parts of 
the country. 

In this striking out into the na- 
tional market by a big retailer 
a suggestion and example is of- 
fered which has an application in 
many a city. In Indianapolis. St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Boston, there 
are old-established stores which, 
by winning home markets with 
specialty merchandise, have pre- 
pared well for further conquests 
in the national field. Sometimes 
it is a candy store or pastry shop 
which has built up a local reputa- 
tion for excellence and whose 
product is advertised bv its cus- 
tomers to friends in other cities. 

Many a nationally advertised 
specialty of to-day has come from 
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the local drug store. Pompeian 
Massage Cream, Coca-Cola; Men- 
nen’s Talcum Powder, all were 
once sold only over a counter of 
some single retail store, and there 
are many more, undoubtedly, 
which right now have national 
possibilities. 

There was a man in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., who made ice-cream so 
delicious that the reputation of its 
excellence spread afar and his 
business increased by leaps and 
bounds. Yet at his death the se- 
cret of his product died with him 
and a product of excellence was 
lost. 

In Newark, N. J., 
large retail clothing store, Mc- 
Gregor & Company, which also 
owns a factory making its line. 
There is a tradition that during 
the Civil War many famous Union 
officers were outfitted by this old- 
established store, and the name 
McGregor especially in connection 
with Scotch Tweeds has interest- 
ing advertising possibilities. 

Every city has its possibility. 
In the knapsack of many a suc- 
cessful retail specialty merchant is 
the baton of national-advertising 
success. 

When publication representa- 
tives and agency men find time 
hanging heavy on their hands 
there is missionary work to be 
done in helping these men toward 
a realization and vision of the 
broader market. 


there is a 


As PRINTERS’ 
and the NK has pointed 
out m many ar- 
Radicals ticles upon  in- 
dustrial relations, labor, so called, 
is divided into two distinct parties. 
By far the more numerous and 
powerful group, led by Samuel 
Gompers, is at odds with the rad- 
ical minority on all essential 
fundamentals. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is attempting to 
raise American standards of liv- 
ing by peaceful methods and or- 
derly processes, by collective 
bargaining, by negotiations with 
feet under the table and cards on 
top. 
It is true that many a manufac- 
turer gets into local disputes with 
organized labor, but it is equally 


Advertising 
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true that the points of difference 
between far-sighted constructive 
employers and the present leaders 
of organized labor are greatly oyt- 
numbered by their points of agree- 
ment. Their points of difference 
are capable of settlement if they 
are approached in a spirit of fair- 
ness on both sides, if personal am- 
bitions are subordinated for the 
natural good. 

With the other class, the man 
who wishes to destroy society as 
now constituted, who looks upon 
ambition for better things ag 
“bourgeois,” who does everything 
possible by sabotage and soldier- 
ing to destroy the business of 
which he is a part, neither organ- 
ized labor nor the organized man- 
ufacturers have anything in com- 
mon. 

These points received dramatic 
verification at the recent Atlantic 
City convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, when every 
radical, revolutionary motion was 
voted down by an overwhelming 
majority. The one-big-union idea, 
the general mass strike, recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government, all 
died on the convention floor—out- 
voted by men who are loyal to 
our ideals of government. 

Advertising depends greatly up- 
on markets made by men who 
are ambitious, men who are de 
sirous of raising the general stand- 
ards of living. Advertising can 
also do a mighty work in inter- 
preting men to each other, in 
bringing about a common basis 
of understanding between conser- 
vative labor and constructive em- 
ployers. 

It is well, therefore, for adver- 
tising men, especially, to differen- 
tiate sharply between the two 
elements in labor, and to co-opef- 
ate wherever possible with conser- 
vative labor on points of agree- 
ment for the good of all industry. 


A. H. Sampson Made Adver- 
tising Manager 


A. H. Sampson, for the last nine years 
in the advertising departments of_ the 
Phelps Publishing and Orange Judd 
Companies, of Springfield, Mass., has 
resigned to become advertising managet 
of the White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company, stationery manufacturer of 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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O Yearr 
of aad and 
substantial 
growth | 


During the first five 


ths of 1919 the 
carried more adver- 
tising than all other 
papers com- 
bined. The Eagle also 
showed the highest 
percentage of increase 


in circulation 
A.B.C.Member 
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ESULT-PRODUCING “Clearance Days 
EXPORT MANAGER | Are Pages of Buyers 
open for a real job. You ought Mistakes” 
to meet him! Want details first? DVERT 
Gladly, sir. Address “D. J.,” mon 
Box 75, Printers’ Ink. 











taied over and over again, Sclear 


What's In the Papers? ance days are largely pages 9 


A press clipping Devens can enlarge you r buyers’ mistakes. Don’t run th 
t t ng. ’ 

vot us suggest some ways that you mignt | | ©XC€Pt at set times—and you'll se 

use our service profitably tor yourself, the mistakes dwindle. Don’t give 
nent move- 

ent with which you sre connected. up window space or selling space 

CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE or advertising space to bad b 

Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. except on these days. 














your customer. He won't come 
FOR IDEAS back—and you can’t. 
= von hy + ge Write informatively, 

FOR SNAPPY C travagant statements 
pleasantly surprise than to un 
pleasantly disappoint). Avoid 
over optimistic comparatives, 
(tet en Agecey) good type, display it well, y 
P. O. Box 113, Baltimore, Md. (preferably) actual illustration 
and pay your writers well. 


WANTED most successful stores 
° advertising departments. 

Trade Paper Editor per cent or fifteen per cent of 

We want a young man to take _— py er ee : not - 

much to spend for the produc- 

full and complete charge of | tion An agency always gels 

writing and making up a small | teen per cent. For instance, an 
trade paper for the drug and | outstanding New York retailer @ 

grocery field. went into the men’s clothing busi- 

a ae ness. He hired a man to write 

He must have initiative, pep | his men’s ads exclusively, paid 

and ambition. him $10,000 a year and use him 

dress—C ce to buy pages. Instead this man 

Ad ae pe Box 80 bought two and three column ads 

Ce Ss: of Printers’ In on seven and ten inches, and put 

it over in a year. It isn’t how 

LeADines are now much you say—it’s how you say 

ahs sues «| it that counts.—Sheldon R. Coons, 

sales and advertising manager of 


Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, 
ageeee Ore., before the Retail Depart- 
mental of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Men’s Convention. 
OY ante ay R. A. Johnstone with “Literary 


RR ATT @a reason Digest” 














ODE PRINTING CO. Roger A. Johnstone, formerly West 
NEO GRAVURE PRINTING CO- ern manager of the American Magazine, 
Se eet NEW is now associated with the Western 27 
Posters, Booklets and Folders vertising department of the Literary 
=== | Digest, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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The , ‘s 
- 
Price Hive Cents We iC b4 


Announces the Engagement of 
HOSMER H,. ALLYN 
ae 
WESTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
at 714 Westminster Building, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 5457 





Forms now closing for second issue, July 11th. 
Telegraph or telephone—Vanderbilt 5910 


The American Legion Weekly 
19 West 44th Street New York 














Accountant 


Wanted in a growing banking institution, 
an experienced certified public accountant, who 
will be given the title of “Auditor,” and who 
will be in line for a permanent position with 
steady advancement. Only men of the highest 
qualifications and experience need apply. Ad- 
dress in strictest confidence, stating age, ex- 
perience and salary expected, to P.C Box 204, 
General Postoffice, New York City. 











The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


RUTH is always stranger than 

fiction, yet hardly a copy-writer 
who has recorded with absolute 
fidelity to truth some remarkable 
experience but has subsequently 
overheard such skeptical remarks 
as: “Huh! You don’t believe 
that, do you? That’s just the in- 
vention of some clever advertising 
man.” 

Chances are those unbelievable 
stories are true, says the School- 
master. And he adds to the ever- 
increasing series of “impossible” 
tales the following coincidence 
which he has just checked up and 
corroborated : 

When T. J. Reynolds, vice- 
president of the Diamond Match 
Company, was sales manager of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company he 
had the misfortune to be in an 
elevator one day when the cables 
broke. The elevator plunged to 
the basement, brought up on the 
bumpers, and among those seri- 
ously injured was T. J. Reynolds, 
whose right leg was broken. 

. * 7 


When he could walk about again 
with the aid of crutches he had 
occasion one day to .get on a 
street-car. Inside the car he was 
trying to make a seat when the 
car gave a sudden start and Mr. 
Reynolds was thrown with some 
violence against a second “cripple,” 
likewise carrying crutches and, 
likewise—so it turned out—suffer- 
ing with a broken leg. 

The circumstances were ideal 
for a friendly conversation. The 
stranger, a very pleasant gentle- 
man, was a freight solicitor for 
the Chicago & Northwestern. He 
had met with his misfortune in 
a railway accident—hoped to get 
to work again very shortly. 

The two men chatted about this 
and that for perhaps a mile or 
more, but not till one of the two 
arrived at his street did it occur 
to them to exchange cards. What 
was Mr. Reynolds’ astonishment 
—no less than the railroad man’s 


—to discover in parting that both 
1 


cards bore the samme 
name, and that the 


T. J. Reynolds, the sales ma 
ager, and T. J. Reynolds, the rai 
road man, were at that very mc 
ment going their separate “ways 
each on crutches and each wit 
a smashed-up leg. 

, £6 


The other morning, coming in 
to New York on a New York Cen 
tral train, the Schoolmaster wa 
impressed with the ease with which 
public-service corporations 
create good will. It was a rain 
morning, and most of the School 
master’s fellow passengers, includ 
ing his seat-mate, had umbrellas 
As the train pulled into the Grand 
Central Terminal the trainma 
called, “Don’t forget 
brellas.” 

The Schoolmaster doesn’t kno 
whether the trainman called thi 
thoughtful admonition on his ow 
initiative, or whether he was act 
ing on company instructions, but 
he does know that his seat-mate 
turned to him and with a pleased 
smile exclaimed, “I like to travel 
on this New York Central!” 
Which is a pretty fine feeling to 
have crystallized by such a sim- 
ple and inexpensive little thought- 
fulness as a reminder not to for- 
get one’s umbrella. It is with such 
small coins that good will is often 
purchased, and it behooves every 
business, whether transportation, 
manufacturing or mercantile, to 
be sure it is not overlooking its 
opportunities in using these mighty 
mites that cause people to warm 
up within themselves and say, “I 
like this business.” 

* * * 

One of the Schoolmaster's 
neighbors recently purchased 4 
vacuum-cleaner on the installment 
plan, agreeing to pay $5 a month 

80 
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JAENECKE-AULT CO. 
FINE TYPO & LITHO INKS 


JACO PRODUCTS 


Ever think how big a factor ink is 
in making your advertising a suc- 


cess or failure, though the smallest 
item in your printing costs? By 
specifying ‘‘JAENECKE’S” to 
your printer you can have the best 
at no additional cost. 


‘o) 4 Lot 5 Lo en ne) - > 4 
NEWARK NEWJERSEY 
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AUSTRALASIA 
Excellent Trade Prespects now 
await American products in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 
I know the territory well. Am 
open to negotiate with responsible 
concerns interested.in extending 
their business to the Antipodes, 
mail order or otherwise. Address, 
“Colonial,’’ Box 77, Printers’ Ink. 














To secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
Portugal, ete., 


ADVERTISE IN 
EL CoMERCIO 
Established 1875 


The Oldest 


Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Cireulation Audited by 
A. B. CG. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
ler Rates and full par- 
tieulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mgr. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 





DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 





FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 

among rated ey tele se: egg 

any other furniture publication. Ask 

for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 
Des Moines 

Chicage Indianapolis New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sample 





Chicago indianapolis New York 





for ten months, The other mo 
ing, coming in on the train, 

showed the Schoolmaster a lett 
he had just received from t 
vacuum-cleaner house explainig 
the method of payment favore 
The Schoolmaster believes t 
Class will be interested in read 
ing the letter, not only as explaig 
ing a simple method of worki 
out installment payments, but 


the vacuum-cleaner recently pu 
chased from us. There is one fo 
each payment to be made givin 
the date it is due. When sendin 
remittance no letter is necessa 


or money-order. The coupon wil 
be receipted and returned to you 

“We desire at this time to cal 
your attention to the fact that we 
have several thousand accounts 
like yours, which makes it neces 
sary for us to handle them in am 
strictly impersonal manner—that is 
to say, entirely by system. 

“Tf, for any reason, you are un- 
able to make any of your pay- 
ments promptly, kindly send us a 
written notice to that effect, stating 
when the payment will be made. § 
It will mean a great deal to us 
to get such a notice if you cannot 
send the remittance.” 

Accompanying the letter was a 
little book of ten typewritten cou- 
pons with line for “Purchase No.,” 
“Date Due,” “Amount,” and § 
“Name.” All of the information 
was filled in. 

“That’ s what I call painless pay- 
ing,” said the Schoolmaster’s 
neighbor. Which is a pretty good 
way for an installment house’s 
customers to feel about their pay- 
ments ! 
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The Schoolmaster has often 
wondered how many gowns are 








GIBBONS Knows 


CANADA ™ 
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by that little mysterious sen- 
¢ down at the bottom of the 
nine on the theatre pro- 

“Gowns by Madame 


Anyway, the movies have taken 
the idea. In some recent large- 
te advertising in Seattle, fea- 
ing a “strong-will” play of love 
Sthe Yukon, the Schoolmaster 
ices in the lower right-hand 


mer, 
“Jack O’Dale at the Wurlitzer,” 
din the half-page announcement 
Douglas Fairbanks’ new com- 
y, in the lower left-hand corner, 
"Wallace on the Wurlitzer.” 
Soon we may expect to see in 
moving-picture captions, boxes 
ith type on the following lines: 
"The young lady who just fell 
the cliff at the left was wear- 
LaFrance The 


Or, 

“The candy now being eaten, 
Ss you can see, by the heroine’s 
ttle brother George, is chock full 


Omaha’s 1919 Advertising 
Cmaha, acording to plans prepared 
the bureau of publicity of the Omaha 
ber of Commerce, will spend $50,- 
) during 1919 in advertising the city. 


Of the $50,000 sy ee it is 


fanned to invest 2,000 in actual 


Espace, the remainder to be spent on or- 


ization, salaries, educational pamph- 
etc. There will be a national cam- 
mign and a trade territory campaign, 
the latter starting this month. 


ENGRAVING 


MULTI-COLOR-WORK 


from 


ONE-COLOR-COPY 
TWO-COLOR-WORK 
ANY KIND OF COPY 


to print on 


ANY KIND OF STOCK 


is guaranteed by 


BOURGES 


in the FLATIRON BUILDING 
Phone Gramercy 536 








George Seton Thompson Co. 
Copy at Advertising | Cresiar 
Matt | SERVICE) fiero Oceans 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 

















and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and $s are pl ing for 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 











Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. ‘The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. Paper established 1880, 





Printing 17,000 Daily 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


Opportunity for Commercial Artist 

le can offer steady employment to an 
artist experienced in working up dealer 
help ideas. H. D. Beach Co., 42 Union 
Square, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
for successful monthly publications in 
Chemical and Dye Stuff and Dry Goods 
and allied industries. Address, Box 327 
Printers’ Ink. 











Large Middle West Agricultural Journal 
has opening for advertising solicitor to 
travel out of Chicago. State age, experi- 
ence and salary. Your reply kept strictly 
confidential. Address Box 331, P. I. 


A WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
We want to hear from a live, capable 
advertising solicitor, all or part time, 
commission basis, familiar with the class 
magazine field. Address, with particu- 
lars, etc., Box 314, care Printers’ Ink. 


Trade paper with subscription list of 
about 5000 desires young man to handle 
detail work. Must have experience. 
Knowledge of stenography not nec- 
essary but desirable. Box 318, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Representatives—One for Japan, 
one for South America, one for the 
United States; three fine openings for 
men capable of earning $10,000 to $25,- 
000 per year. Charles P. Raymond 
Agency, 294 Washington St., Boston. 


Woman to take charge of circulation 
and detail subscription work of trade 
paper, one who has had experience in 
this field preferred. Must be able to 
handle correspondence and know how 
to operate typewriter. Box 317, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A high-class publication requires two 
experienced advertising representatives, 
one in New York City aed one in Chi- 
cago. Both positions offer splendid op- 
portunity for rapid advancement, as this 
is a fast-growing. publication. In reply 
state full particulars as to experience 
and present and past connections. No 
inquiries will be made until after inter- 
view. All replies will be treated with 
strict confidence. Box 313, P. I. 


Retail Advertising Manager 


One of our customers, a high grade 
retail men’s wear institution seeks a 
oung man as advertising manager. 
he opportunity is unusual. 

Must be willing to locate in a West- 
ern city. 

equaintance with highest standards 
of retail men’s wear advertising prac- 
tice essential. 

Apply by letter confidentially. 

WALTER M. STEIN 

JACOB MILLER SONS & CO. 
16th and Reed Sts., Ho oc 

MAKERS OF EAGLE SHIRT 














ARTIST OF ABILITY FOR Gi 
ERAL ART WORK IN ADVER' 
ING poe moan a with copy exp 
ence preferred. /rite full i 

Box 329, Printers’ Ink. — 


WANTED—Young man of ability 

good character to take full charge of 
fice work on good business magazine 
tablished 30 years. Must know how 
keep books and operate typewriter, 

pay good salary to right man. Addr 
GRF, Box 316, care of Printers’ Ink 


Assistant to Sales 


Bright young man wanted as assisi 
to sales and advertising manager. 
possibly who has been advertising m 
ager for a high class but smaller me 
wear manufacturer or retailer, 
Capable stenographer—Man with kno 
edge of copy writing—advertising d 
tail—preferably men’s wear, may secu) 
position with brilliant opportunities, 
Give full details in letter for confid 
tial consideration. 
SALESMANAGER 
Jacob Miller Sons & Company 
16th and Reed Streets 
Philadelphia 
MAKERS OF EAGLE SHIRTS 


Wanted—Young man with ability a 
experience to take charge of small mui 
tigraph and addressograph departmen 
Must have knowledge of machines. Th 
is a real opportunity for the righ 
man. Apply Chevrolet Motor Compan 
Stationery Department, 1764 Broadwa 
New York. 


Stenographer-Secretary. By advertisin 
manager of large corporation. Exceg 
tional opportunity for efficient, high 
grade young woman, with at least thr 
years’ business experience, preferabl 
but not necessarily in the advertisin 
business. State age, experience, ed 

tion and salary desired. Box 315, P. I 

















Advertising Solicitor, an experienced 
man, now covering New York and N 
England, can put part time in v 
profitably on a liberal commission basi 
with two of the oldest trade publication 
in the livest and most prosperous field 
in America. Big money maker for the 
right man. Address Box 320, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





First-class commercial artist wanted b 
large printing concern in Canada doing| 
high-class catalogue, booklet, show card 
and direct-by-mail advertising. Must b 
a good draughtsman, an experienced de- 
signer and capable color man. Must 
have had considerable experience and be 
prepared to show by samples of his work 
what ability he possesses. This is an 
opening for a high-class man and it will 
be a permanent position. Apply by let- 
ter in the first instance, giving full par- 
ticulars of experience and salary ¢x- 
pected, to Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 
Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGNS 


N +E EN 


THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL & MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD 





Cottrell Webb Press 
For Immediate Sale 


With Shifting Tympan and 
combination Folder attached, 
66 inches wide. Prints and 
delivers four 8-page, or two 
16-page signatures 114x 
164, or four 16-page or two 
32-page signatures 844x114. 
Running speed about 6,000 
an hour. Box 321, care P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
COPY WRITER 
Thoroughly experienced in agency work. 
Capable of organizing and directing de 
partment or acting as account executive. 
Graduate engineer. Box 335, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER—wide experience 
marketing to Dealers—starting Sales Or- 
ganization. Want Manufacturer’s Agen- 
ey for Maryland, District _of Columbia 
or neighboring territory. Box 319, P. I. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Business man, lively and experienced, 
well introduced, wishes to represent 
exclusively, good American firm in 
Europe. Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER , 
Semi-technical, 30 years old, 7 years 
experience, capable executive, now em- 
loyed, wants a bigger job. Prefers 
Philadelphia or vicimty. Box 333, P. I. 
YALE GRADUATE, 33, SINGLE, 
JUST OUT OF ARMY WANTS TO 
GRADUATE FROM NEWSPAPER 
WORK INTO THE ADVERTISING 
GAME AS A COPY WRITER. Thinks 
he can make himself useful from start 
and valuable within a few weeks. Has 
had six years’ experience as reporter and 
editor, but isn’t worried about July 1. 
Box 330, care of Printers’ Ink. 














INK 185 


THE RESEARCH AND TRADE AID 
department of a reputable agency or 
publication can now secure the services 
of a thoroughly experienced man. No 
objections to traveling. Box 322, P. I. 


Young Man 23, 2 years successful ad- 
vertising experience, creative ability, 
good education, write copy, handle de- 
tail. Want N. Y. Agency position. 
Capable, energetic worker. Best refer- 
ences. Box 324, care of Printers’ Ink. 








As.istant advertising manager of public 
service company seeks positjon of larger 
opportunities. 
inal. 
department. 
knowledge. 


Age 24. Capable, orig- 
Knows the work of an advertising 
Can productively use his 
Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


Thoroughly Experienced Advertising 
Salesman open for proposition. Twelve 
years’ success on general and trade pub- 
lications. Well acquainted with adver- 
tisers and agencies. Qualified to take 
charge of Eastern office. Box 332, P. I. 


N. ¥. CITY COPY-PLAN MAN 
(Ten years’ agency, mail order and gen- 
eral advertising experience) seeks ex- 
ceptional opportunity with high-class 
New York Agency or business organi- 
zation. $50 a week. Box 325 P. I. 


MR. AD-MAN, YOU NEED AN AS- 
SISTANT who can lay out well-bal- 
anced ads, write strong copy and who 
has thorough knowledge of printing. I 
want wider merchandising experience. 
Let’s get together. Box 123, Red Oak, 
Iowa. 


ARE YOU A BUSY ADVERTISING 
MAN? 














A young fellow of education and initia- 
tive, capable writer, wants to assist ad- 
vertising manager of manufacturing con- 
cern or department store, or agency head 
of copy and production... Box 336, P. I 





Secretarial or other confidential, respon- 
sible position in Phila. wanted by young 
woman of varied business experience. 
Organizer and systematizer; thorough 
knowledge of business forms, banking, 
corporation work; printing, advertising 
and correspondence. Box 326, P. I. 
SOMEWHERE IN NEW YORK IS 
THE AGENCY OR PUBLICATION 
THAT WANTS A HIGH-GRADE 
MAN, 32 years old, who possesses a 
good education, writing ability, a knowl- 
edge of type, and who is a student who 
will grow and stick with the right peo- 
ple. If you are IT, write Box 334, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Service Director 


—successful producer, broadly experi- 
enced (15 years) in Agency and Direct 
Merchandising fields, and actively identi- 
fied with handling of many important ac- 
counts, seeks connection with strong pro- 
Sy Agency or Advertising Printing 
fouse. Can influence eastern business. 
Not a mere salary-hunter. Is now earn- 
ing $4000 per year, and will consider 
only such offers as assure a share in 
whatever growth of organizational prof- 
its his creative and executive abilities 
help develop. If you need or are soon 
to require permanent account-building 
assistance, it will pay you to communi- 
cate with A. D. S., Box 323, P. IL. 
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Color 


Nature expresses 
herself in color. 
To make visuali- 
zation easy out- 
door advertising 
permits the use of 
every shade and 
color. You can 
picture your 
product or pack- 
age as it is—in 
the actual colors. 





Sisters (Cusack (©. 
CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The clippings reproduced above tell the story of how 
The Chicago Tribune scooped the world with the 
Peace Treaty. 


While the United States Senate was vainly striving to 
induce President Wilson to permit it to see a copy 
the Peace Treaty, Frazier Hunt, war correspondent of 
The ae Tribune, secured a copy in Paris and 
brou it to Chicago for publication in the Tribune. 
The Ence copy of the Peace Treaty seen by the Senate 
bs the United States was that presented to it by The 
Chicago Tribune and read into its record on June 9, 1919. 


This sensational scoop, one of the yes (if not the 
it 


greatest ) of all history, is in line with Chicago Tribune 
traditions and with recent achievements of The Chi- 
cago Tribune Foreign News Service under the direction 
of Floyd Gibbons. 


No wonder every person of any consequence within 
three hundred miles of Chicago considers the Tribune 
an absolute necessity seven days every week. No won- 
der every reader reads The Tribune thoroughly. No 
wonder even Henry Ford’s advertising department 
considers The Chicago Tribune the greatest and most 
indispensable advertising medium. 


Che Chicago Cribmue 


THE WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER} A 


Hime wos Tribune's 1919 BOOK OF FACTS on Markets and 
Merchandising will be sent free to any agency, manufecturer or 
selling orgenization if ted on busi te troncry. 




















